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HEN Miss McClelland’s first novel, 

“Oblivion,” was published a few 

years ago, critics 

lic united in giving it a 

recognizing that its author 

nent place in the ranks of 
of fiction. 

The manuscript of the work had been 

sent to that enterprising publisher, Mr. Henry 


and reading pub- 
cordial welcome, 
merited a promi- 
American writers 


Holt, who was so impressed by the opening 
chapters that he read the whole instead of 
confiding it to one of his readers. He 
proved his admiration for the work by frankly 
writing to the author that, good as it was, 
he felt 
revision. 


certain she could improve it by 
The writer, in her turn, proved 
that she was free from the over-susceptible 
vanity which is’ the troublesome weakness 
of so many of her profession. She warmly 
expressed her appreciation of the interest 
shown, and went carefully over the entire 
book, which was soon afterward given to the 
world, 

It is rare to meet with a novel of such 
power as “Oblivion” united with a touch so 
delicate and a taste so unerring. It is highly 
dramatic, yet unmarred by any approach to 
sensationalism, and is wonderfully realistic, 
though not in the latest acceptance of that 
much-abused word. The realism does not 
consist in the chronicling of the most com- 
monplace events which could befall a set 
of utterly commonplace men and women, 
nor in taking pessimistic views of life, nor 
yet in presenting hap-hazard a 
episodes without beginning or end, perhaps 


laboriously wrought out, but as destitute of 


perspective as the landscape on a Chinese 
tea-tray. 
that the 
®& reason 


“ Oblivion” is realistic in the sense 
intrinsic worth of its motive offers 
for the book’s existence, and that 
its incidents, elaborated with scrupulous care, 
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possess a significance which rendered such 
painstaking meritorious and valuable. 

The book has numerous stirring situations, 
but they assist in the character delineation 
that is one of its strongest features. Con- 
sidering the circumstances in which she is 
placed, no figure in recent fiction could have 
been difficult to portray than the 
heroine; but she is depicted with a clearness 


more 


and skill that render her as living as the 
experiences through which she passes are 
interesting and pathetic. The hero is, how- 
ever, a far higher conception, for in him we 
have something more than a mere individual 
drawn to or from the life; he is the expres- 
sion of a ty pe—a type, too, so noble that we 
are made better by its utterance. 

Since “ Oblivion ” appeared, Miss McClel- 
land has published several successful novels, 
besides contributing largely to leading peri- 
Mabyn Greyford, In the Woods, 
and other brilliant serials have been written 
for this magazine, in which some of the 
early efforts of her girlhood had already 
appeared; for America has never possessed 


odicals. 


a critic keener to discover and more ready 


to advance literary talent than was the 
founder of this magazine. Many of our 
best-known story-writers of the past five 
decades have at different times been con- 


nected with these pages, and all have united 
in offering grateful recognition of its owner’s 
generous praise and kindly counsel. 

for Miss McClelland that 
is always conscientiously done, 


It can be said 
her work 
and success has rendered her only the more 
painstaking. It is some time since she has 
published a novel, and one which Mr. Holt 
has now in press, called “ Manitou Island,” 
will not only be eagerly welcomed by a 


fail to 


readers, but cannot 
add to her enviable reputation. 
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In these days when we have all been 
taught how much heredity has to do with 
our mental traits, it is worth noting, in view 
of her remarkable perseverance and deter- 
mination, that our novelist comes of mingled 
Scotch and German stock. Her paternal 
grandfather was a native of Pennsylvania, 
who, soon after his graduation from college, 
settled in Rockingham County, Virginia, 
which remains the home of his descendants. 

In answer to a question as to when she com- 
menced to compose stories, Miss McClelland 
answered: “When I first learned how to 
string words together and think connectedly. 
I began then to make stories, which I told 
to myself or to my sister o’ nights. 

“The first thing of mine ever published 
was a little war poem which appeared in the 
summer of 1879. It began: 

“Down through the heart of our beautiful land, 

Swiftly and silently rode a strong band 

Of Federal cavalry—ete.’ : 

“T was immensely proud of this produc- 
tion, considering it an epic likely to live 
through long ages. After that, I did a deal 
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of dialect-work and gave it away; some of 
this was pretty fair, some of it did not 
amount to much. Several of my earlier 
efforts your kind good Mr. Peterson took 
and patted me on the head, so to speak.” 

Like many of her admirers, Miss McClel- 
land considers “ Burkett’s Luck” her best 
novel; but the space allotted to this brief 
article does not permit any extended notice 
of its motive and merits. One thing is cer- 
tain: no person who takes it up will willingly 
lay it down until he has read to the end, and 
the impression left on the mind puts the 
book far beyond comparison with the multi- 
farious children of fiction which are forgotten 
almost as soon as read, and whose popularity 
is as transitory as the life of the countless 
ephemera that dot the languid air of an 
August afternoon. 

Any critic familiar with Miss McClelland’s 
work must feel that, admirable as much of it 
is, she will reach a still higher level which 
will insure an even wider appreciation and a 
stronger hold on the great reading public to 
whom she has so warmly endeared herself. 


PINK CACTUS. 


BY CURTIS MAY. 


THE heart stirs deep in the breast of the year, 
For winter nods o’er his last white bead 
Like a withered monk in his time of need 
Who prays while his numb hand stops in fear. 
Close to the ground there's a murmur and thrill, 
A sound of butterflies’ wings unfurling, 
Of sleepy tendrils their loops uncurling, 
And small sweet flowers drinking in their fill 
Of the glad free bounty that men call spring. 


But how did this fresh life find its way 
To the close warm air of the sheltered room? 
Was the hint of spring on the swallow's wing 
As he skimmed, a mote in the golden day ? 
Was it woven in by the airy loom 
That wrought the skeins of the first soft rain? 
Or how did the cactus learn the hour 
To swell the stream in her hidden vein 
And slowly open her waxen flower ? 


Imprisoned close in her earthen cell, 
Her life is drained from its shallow ground, 
Her fine root-filaments here lie bound. 
But her buds, as the buds of the asphodel, 
Burst splendidly out like a song too brief. 
As thick as on honeysuckle hedges 
The coral tubes cheer the dark-green edges, 
So, deep in the notch on the flat thick leaf, 
The stems of her great rose-blossoms swell. 


’Mid the few poor grains that her root can reach 
She gleans the color that God chose out 
To line the folds of the fluted shell 

That the waves wash up on the ripply beach. 

And she loosens her calyxes round about 
And works in the dark to bloom in the light, 
Till spirit and matter fashion together 

An exquisite chalice, centred with white, 
Andhersoulisstilled, likethelarkinthe heather. 


When roses swing on the wind-tossed bough, 
They grow by dozens the sunamer through ; 
Where the old rose fell, there will rise a new 

For the cold dead hand or for beauty’s brow. 

Not so does the cactus heedless speak 
In buds unclosed to each careless rover ; 

She thrills into bloom as the love of a lover 

Thrills to a blush on the maiden’s cheek, 

But only once in the long, long year. 


And who can measure the cost aright 
Of a seed developing to a flower ? 
Or who can fathom the joy, the fear, 
The outward search and the inward sight, 
The struggle, the passion, the sense of power? 
So may one mark how a rough outside 
May lay its mask upon unknown seeds 
Till the glorious blossoms open wide, 
A very Easter of noble deeds. 

















A STRANGE COUNTRY. 


BY SIDNEY ROSS. 





BIRTHPLACE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL—NOW A CHAPEL, 


HE traveler in the South of France 
who wishes for an experience so 
exceptional that it can never be for- 

gotten should by all means visit that strange 
district called the Landes. Comparatively 
few tourists, however, do pause there, although 
the railway from Bordeaux to Bayonne trav- 
erses a portion of the tract, which stretches 
for leagues along the Bay of Biscay, extend- 
ing far inland in a monotonous and solemn 
sweep of sand plain and pine forest. 

The region formed a part of the ancient 
province of Aquitaine, which passed into 
the hands of the English on the marriage 
of one of its princesses with Henry IT, and 
remained theirs until the close of the Middle 
Ages. 

During the révolutionary period at the 
end of the last century, the French proy- 
inces were divided into departments, and 
this part received its present name, which 
means waste land. 

The earliest inhabitants of whom there is 
any trace were Celts and Iberians, and it is 
usually accepted that the mingling of these 
two peoples formed the parent stock of the 
Landais, as the existing race is called. After 


the first proprietors 
appeared Czesar and 
his legions, and, dur- 
ing the period of 
Roman dominion, the 
region, according to 
history, was flourish- 
ing enough, and so 
continued for a long 
while. 

In those ancient 
days, great pine for- 
s ests must have ex- 
tended all along the 
seabvard, as is proved 
by the fact that the 
principal industry of 
the people was the 
manufacture of pitch ; 
but, long before the 
downfall of feudalism, every trace of those 
forests had disappeared—destroyed during 
the fierce wars which desolated the South 
of France. 

The destruction of this barrier nature had 
set allowed the sand which the sea was con- 
stantly flinging up to encroach until it spread 
for miles inland, making a dreary waste of 
dunes, which fortunately, in spite of tempests, 
had a tendency to collect in certain places 
and become permanent; otherwise, the entire 
country would have been rendered uninhabit- 
able. 

It was not until late in the last century 
that an effort to redeem these sand plains 
or to hinder the encroachment of the sea 
seemed to have been considered worth 
attempting or even possible. In 1787, a civil 
engineer named Brémontier conceived the 
idea of renewing the barrier which had 
once proved so effectual. He succeeded in 
inducing the Government and the people to 
plant pine forests along the whole extent of 
the coast. It was of course difficult to make 
the young plants take root in the shifting 
sands, but Brémontier’s genius suggested a 
method which proved completely successful. 
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For many long years, the seaboard has 
been bordered by great forests which have 
been the means of preserving the entire tract 


from becoming a veritable Sahara. The 
whole region, however, presents a most 


melancholy aspect, though so weird and 
unique that the monotonous landscape pos- 
sesses an uncanny attraction for the imagi- 
native traveler. 

There are occasional villages scattered 
through this sandy expanse, and these, during 
the past centuries, have been the birthplaces 
of various celebrated men. In the midst of 
the sandiest and most barren portion still 
stands a wretched little hamlet called Albret, 
which was the cradle of the Sires d’Albret, 
the family which ranked Henry [IV among 
their descendants through his heroic mother 
Jeanne. 

In an equally miserable spot, not far from 
the town of Dax as the crow or the railway 
goes, the good and great Vincent de Paul 


was born in 1567. His vocation for a 
religious life showed so strongly in early 


childhood that his parents or their priest 
decided it would bea sin to doom him to 
the drudgery of a shepherd. He was con- 
fided to the charge of the Cordelier monks 
in Dax, and lived to earn immortality as the 
protector of abandoned children and the 
founder of the noble order of Sisters of 
Charity—deeds which, along with countless 
other acts of far-sighted benevolence and 
grand self-abnegation, procured him canoni- 
zation by the Church of Rome. 

Hundreds of years ago, the inhabitants 
of the Landes adopted stilts to enable them 
to move about the treacherous sand plains, 
on which grew enough rank grass to nourish 
the flocks of sheep that constituted their 
sole wealth. 

From generation to generation, the chil- 
dren of both sexes learned to use these 
supplemental legs almost as soon as they 
could stand steadily on those with which 
nature had supplied them, until deftness and 
skill became actually an hereditary trait. The 
long stilts end in large round knobs or have 
the hoofs of animals securely attached, which 
can be planted so securely in the ground 
that the wearer can repose at his ease, with 
his entire weight resting on them. 

It is no uncommon sight to see a man and 
woman perched on their wooden legs, look- 
ing in the distance like a pair of fantastic 
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giants, with their sheep feeding about, both 
shepherd and shepherdess occupied in kuit- 
ting long woolen stockings while they make 
love, quarrel, gossip, or discuss their domestic 
affairs, according to their mutual relation, 
their age, and the state of their tempers. 

The stilts are usually from four to five 
feet in length, so that the stride which they 
enable the wearer to make reminds one of 
the fashion in which the ogre who owned 
the seven-league boots got over the ground. 
Even when a stilt- walker moves very 
leisurely, a person depending on his own 
legs would have to run in order to keep near 
him. Men, women, and children can stand, 
walk, race, dance, sit, and even sleep on their 
stilts, with perfect ease and comfort. 

The men of the Landes, as a whole, are 
a handsome race, possessing fine eyes and 
clear well-cut features full of energy and force. 
The women are frequently exceedingly pretty 
in early youth; but they fade so soon, owing 
to their hard lives, that almost before girl- 
hood is gone they usually lose every trace 
of beauty. 

They are a dark-complexioned people of 
a distinctly Southern type, though occasion- 
ally one meets with fair skins and reddish 
hair which remind one of their Celtic blood. 
Both sexes are rather undersized, as a rule, 
but wonderfully sinewy and agile, with a very 
remarkable development of the muscles of 
the legs, which is doubtless the result of so 
much living on stilts by generation after 
generation. 

Wide tracts of the sandy and frequently 
marshy soil are now so completely overgrown 
with furze that, unless incased in leather, 
it would be impossible for the shepherd to 
follow his flock into the thickets without 
being mounted on his artificial supporters, 
which lift him above the prickly masses of 
thorns and brambles. 

Even in the wooded districts in which 
cattle are raised instead of sheep, and where 
walking is easy and safe enough, one almost 
always sees the herdsman accompanying his 
troop mounted on his stilts, either because 
so accustomed to their use that he is dis- 
satisfied with taking ordinary steps, or, as 
a late traveler has suggested, perhaps he 
fears the animals would cease to feel respect 
and fear if they were no longer obliged to 
look up to him. 

When the peasant is ready to start from 
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his home in the morning, he climbs up to 
the roof of his hut, and, seated on the edge, 
securely straps on his stilts; then someone 
hands him the wallet which contains his 
food—consisting chiefly of rye or buckwheat 
bread—and a gourd filled with water. These 
utensils are fastened at his side, while across 
his back is slung a gun and—in rainy weather 
—a great blue cotton umbrella. No odder 
sight can be imagined than to watch at a 
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almost without warning after a tempest on 
the unquiet Bay of Biscay has sent its fierce 
wind blowing inland. 

A vivid picture of one of these tornadoes, 
as witnessed from the window of a railway 
train by the author of “ Wayfaring in France,” 
is worth quoting : 

“All at once I perceive that the sky is no 
longer a clear blue; that it is not blue at all, 
but of a soapy gray color, The sun that 











THE SHEPHERD'S DINNER-TIME. 


distance one of these gigantic figures clad 
in sheepskin, surmounted by a great dingy 
dilapidated mushroom ; the stranger feels as 
if indulging in a dream as remarkable as 
that which carried little Alice off into 
Wonder-land. 

The most formidable dangers which shep- 
herds, herdsmen, and the poor dumb flocks 
and herds have to encounter are the sand- 
storms which not unfrequently spring up 





shines through it is so dimmed tfat the eye 
can bear its light. Flocks of fleecy clouds 
are rushing up to the zenith like vapory 
coursers lashed and spurred by spirit-riders. 
Lower down and to windward is a motionless 
mass of slaty vapor tinged here and there with 
copper, and underneath it, white and smoky, 
are well-defined patches of cloud hovering 
with gilded edges, or scudding, all froth and 
fury, toward the sun. . . . Wecan hear 
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a low wail coming up through the pines, 
growing louder and louder, until it is almost 
a shriek when the wind strikes the near- 
most crests. Then the forest disappears or 
shows like the spars of shipping through 
a fog: boughs crack, cones rattle to the 
ground, twigs and branches fly through the 
air; up go all the carriage windows, and 
the panes sound as though they were struck 
by volley after volley of fine shot. . . . 
The storm has lifted the sand from the earth 
and is hurling it back toward the sea from 
which it came.” 

Although the greater portion of the 
Landes, where not overgrown by the pine 
forests, is still a barren sweep of sand or 
marsh, there are places, especially in the 
vicinity of the villages, in which agriculture 
flourishes to a certain extent. Maize, rye, 
and millet are the grains most grown, inter- 
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spersed with occasional patches of buckwheat 
and fields which produce vegetables of meagre 
size and poor quality. 

The peasants who cultivate these fields are 
scarcely ever the owners; they belong to 
more or less wealthy proprietors who live 
elsewhere. The tenant farmer pays his rent 
by dividing with the owner of the soil every- 
thing he produces; but the slender crops so 
often fail that not unseldom he is forced to 
have recourse to the generosity of his land- 
lord or apply for public charity in order to 
carry himself and his family through the 
bleak winter. In the best of seasons, his 
gains are slender enough, and frequently he 
is obliged to carry his produce for leagues 
across the sands or marshes to reach a market 
town or railway. His load is conveyed in 
as primitive a type of ox-cart as survives in 
all Europe, and, when forced to camp out 
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for the night, he unyokes his beasts and 
either sleeps in his wagon or makes himself 
a bed of straw near it. 

There is an industry which in our century 
has grown to such proportions that it may be 
said fairly to have revolution- 
ized, in a commercial sense, the 
whole of the western portion of 
the Landes. This is the occu- 
pation of resin - gathering, the 
pine woods providing thousands 
of people with the means of sub- 
sistence. The forests are lease«! 
by the owners on shares, and the 
resin-gatherers divide the profits. 

One man can take charge of 
about a thousand trees; but, to 
do so, he must live during the 
working season in the heart of 
the forest. If a provident man, 
he has a comfortable hut, with 
another in which to store the 
resin. Sometimes one will see 
four or five of these cabins 
clustered near together for the 
sake of companionship, and not 
unfrequently the men’s families 
accompany them. They do not 
fare ill in the matter of food: 
occasional ponds supply 
hares and turtle-doves are plen- 
tiful, and often a young wild 
boar can be shot—the old ani- 
mals the resin-gatherer dis- 
creetly leaves unmolested. In 
some places in the forests, the 
undergrowth of hawthorn, furze, 
holly, and juniper is so dense 

. that the thickets are impenetrable except 
to wildeats, boars, and wolves, though these 
latter pests have well-nigh disappeared. 

The resin-gatherer at his work is one of 
the quaintest sights which meets the traveler 
as he roams with his guide among the 
shadowy forest paths. The illustration here 
given is a typical picture. The man_was 
standing some ten feet from the ground, on a 
notched piece of timber which served as a 
ladder. His body was flattened against the 
trunk, after the fashion in which a squirrel 
clings, and his feet were bare. With a 
hammer, he was knocking off the amber-like 
lumps of resin which had collected on the 
edges of the yellow stream oozing down the 
channel made by the removal of the bark. 
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Below him, at intervals of several feet, were 
set two pots to receive the resin that 
remained fluid, on which a higher value is 
set than on the portions that harden quickly. 

The gatherers can earn between two and 
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three hundred dollars a year, and they are 
models of sobriety and frugality. Indeed, 
the peasantry of the entire Landes are 
singularly free from every form of vice, and 
their tranquil existence reminds one of that 
of the Acadians so vividly pictured in Long- 
fellow’s “ Evangeline.” They really seem 
to have retained the peaceful tastes and 
gentleness which we like to suppose belonged 
to the patriarchal age. It would be difficult 
to find another district in any land, in which 
the beautiful theory of general brotherhood 
is so thoroughly understood and so generally 
carried into practice. 

It is not too much to say that each man 
not only respects the rights of his neighbor, 
but shows the most implicit confidence that 
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the neighbor will exhibit an equal honesty 
and fraternal feeling. The magistrate and 
the policeman are practically unnecessary 
among this people. The contempt of evil- 
doing and the loathing of violence are so 
great and so universal that, so far as the 
maintenance of order is concerned, the 
machinery of justice could be dispensed with 
in the entire length and breadth of this 
strange solemn country. 

It is natural enough, considering their 


surroundings, that the Landais should be 
A FLOCK 
BY MRS. LISA 


A FLOCK of dainty birds came down, 

Came soaring down on easy wing, 

Toward where the shining dewdrops cling 
Upon the grasses sweet below, 

And where the gentle flowers blow 

And bloom ’neath skies that wear no frown. 


Such joy I noted in their flight, 

Their happy flight o’er wood and field, 

As if their mission were to yield 

Sweet comfort, my thought took wing and flew 
Over the grasses and over the dew, 

Till all my spirit dark grew light. 
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somewhat reserved and taciturn; but, not- 
withstanding the slow gravity of their 
manners and speech, they have numerous 
amusements into which young and old alike 
enter with great zest. Music seems to be 
their chief pastime; and always at nightfall, 
after the flocks and herds have been housed, 
the traveler can hear, whether in field or 
hamlet, the soft rich voices of the peasants 
singing, in chorus, hymns and songs that are 
fairly idyllic in their sweetness and sim- 
plicity. 
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And when one ’gan to sing sweet songs, 
Sweet songs to me who loves birds so, 
Who notes their flittings to and fro 

And all the delicate dainty ways 

With which they gladden summer days, 
Swift vanished all my grief and wrongs. 


Oh, little birds! oh, sweet-voiced friends! 
For friends in truth you seem to me— 
What beauteous spirit teacheth ye 

That grace of flight, that winsome song, 
Which seem so like the angel throng, 
And to our earth such sweetness lends? 
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OU might as well be a 
nun,” said the rector’s 
charming wife, scold- 
ing Gladys for self- 
seclusion. 

Gladys laughed ; she 
thought she would be 
a very bad nun, but 

she promised to turn over a new leaf—the 

usual time for such emprise being close at 
hand. 

“T shall have to be content with calling 
and that sort of thing,” she thought, sighing ; 
“for, after to-day, I can go no more to 
Clandyllan Place.” 

She walked out to Clandyllan Place that 
afternoon; she wanted to bid it a fond fare- 
well, with the fervent wish that mineral 
might never be found there, for Clandyllan 
Place was one of the loveliest spots in all 
Tunis—a spot where terraced lawns of velvet 
turf sloped softly to the shaded street; 
where, amidst graceful groups of evergreen 
and forest trees,’ rose a stately mansion of 
that deep-red brick which delights the eye, 
whether seen in the cold clear light of 
winter or richly contrasting with summer 
verdure, 

The Place was not enclosed; Gladys 
entered the grounds by a side path, and pro- 
ceeded toward the house, with glances of 
regret as she passed her favorite haunts. 

As she drew near the house, she was 
startled and displeased by the sight of 
another lady strolling along the terrace 
under the windows. 

Having had the Place absolutely to herself 
ever since the summer began, she looked on 
this other visitor as an intruder. 

At the sound of Gladys’s steps, the stranger 
turned—whereupon she and Gladys rushed 
into each other’s arms and exchanged a 
rapturous kiss. 

This tableau seemed interesting to a cer- 
tain young man who was looking on, con- 
cealed by the lace which screened the hall 
door. 

He could hear as well as see, for the door 
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stood ajar, and the ladies approached as if to 
enter. 

“Oh!” said Amy, “do you live here?” 

“Alas, no!” said Gladys; “but I’ve the 
freedom of the place from the housekeeper. 
The family are away.” 

“Tt’s a lovely place. I couldn’t resist 
going through the grounds. Whose is it?” 

They had entered the hall and paused 
to admire that apartment—from which the 
former occupant had silently vanished, as if 
unwilling to oppose the fair invaders. 

“Tt belongs,” said Gladys, “to Mr. Caryl 
Clandyllan.” 

“Oh! is your old friend the owner of this 
palace?” 

“T count him as my enemy.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he will come home next week, 
and then I can come here no more.” 

“Well, upon my word! Would you keep 
him—your former playmate—away from his 
own home?” 

“What’s he to me, or I to he?” said 
Gladys, shortening Shakespeare without 
regard for grammar. “ Don’t suppose that 
he will suffer from my defection—he has 
scores of friends; in fact, I suppose I’m the 
only one in town who won’t greet him with 
‘Welcome, wanderer!’ ” 

“He is popular, then?” 

“ Distressingly. 
in cantatas. 


People chant his praises 


‘Bow down to Haman! Haman! Haman! 
Haman is the favored one in all the king’s 
dominions!’ ” 


“Ts ‘Haman’ handsome?” asked Amy, 
laughing. 

“Judge for yourself; here is his portrait.” 

Said portrait represented a tall young man 
with fine features, and eyes, hair, and mus- 
tache of a midnight hue. 

“He’s remarkably handsome!” said Amy. 

“And looks as if he knew it,” said Gladys. 

“ But not as if that were the whole extent 
of his knowledge. I like his looks; don’t 
you?” 
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“Oh, if he lives up to his ‘linements,’ 
he will do very well,” said Gladys, care- 
lessly. 

“Speaking of looks, Gladys, let me tell you 
you’ve a deal to live up to yourself. You're 
prettier than ever!” 

“You flatter me.” 

“Why aren’t you married, or at least 
engaged ?” 

“Because it is my fate to fascinate fools 
only.” 

“You are too fastidious !” 

“Now you don’t flatter me!” 

“Nonsense! You know you’ve had offers 
which would be a compliment to any girl.” 

“Come into the library, and [ll tell you 
all about ‘those beaux’ woes,’” said Gladys. 

They passed on into the library, and, as 
their voices died away in its “ magnificent 
distances,” the original of the portrait which 
they had been discussing stepped from 
behind the silken portiéres of the parlor and 
went smiling upstairs, where he prudently 
locked himself in. 

Several days after the events above 
recorded, Gladys stood at the window of her 
own little parlor, watching the postman. 

“Oh, whistle an’ ’ll come to you, my 
lad!’” she murmured; but the representa- 
tive of Uncle Sam rode ungallantly past. 
“Papa,” said Gladys, disappointed, “why 
don’t we get any letters? You gave our 
number at the office, didn’t you?” 

“Don’t believe I did,” said Mr. Gladwyn, 
guiltily. “But I think I’ve a letter for 
you in my pocket, hon’.” 

“Hon’” collared him and searched him 
on the spot, discovering several letters of as 
many dates. 

Mr. Gladwyn escaped with his life and 
went down-town, leaving Gladys glowering 
o’er her belated letters. ‘“Amang the train,” 
there was a swain whose handwriting was 
wholly unfamiliar to her. 

“Tt is certainly a man’s hand,” she 
thought, gazing at the superscription as if 
bound to discover the writer by intuition ; 
but, failing to do so, she opened the letter 
and read as follows: 


“CLANDYLLAN PLACE,. 


December —th, 18—. 
Kismet fetched me here before the date 
set for my arrival. 
I have found my fate!— found her here 


DEAR ZOUAVE: 


MORDECAI. 








in tlee hall, criticising my portrait. 


She 


said, if I would live up to my ‘*tinements,’ 


I'd do very well. Don’t know what my 
‘linements’ demand, but, if devotion to her 
is any part of the contract, I’ll engage to 
fulfill it. She’s the loveliest being! Oh! 
I’ll not try to describe her. Who could do 
justice to her violet eyes, her golden flossy 
hair? She said ’twas her fate to fascinate 
fools only ; but she must have meant in her 
haste that all men are fools, for hers are the 
face and form calculated to fascinate all 
beholders. 

And she’s as good as fair; I know all 
about her. Her name is Gladys Gladwyn; 
she was my neighbor and sweetheart at the 
age of four. Don’t I remember the delicious 
moments which I used to spend sitting on 
the shed roof, holding her in my lap while 
we both ate bananas? I suppose no number 
of bananas would induce her to take the 
same position now, but I’d enjoy it more 
than ever! ‘The boy is father to the man.’ 

The worst is, I can’t find her! TI had one 
glimpse of her, then she vanished, no one 
knows where. Her name is not in the 
directory, the postmaster could give me no 
information as to her residence, and our 
housekeeper, whom she nursed through a 
fever, is an aged imbecile who never leaves 
the Place. I believe she has purposely hid- 
den herself, for she vowed she would not 
welcome me. She said I had friends enough 
—was a regular Haman for popularity. 

My fellow-citizens did receive me with 
something of an ovation, and the Place is 
in fine order; but all this availeth me noth- 
ing so long as this Miss Mordecai sits at 
my gates, refusing to acknowledge 
supremacy. 

But her fate is fixed! She must be mine. 
T’ve written her, asking permission to call; 
and, if mother ever gets here, I hope the 
course of true love will run a little smoother 
than it now does for your love-sick 


my 


GRANDPA.” 


None but the fair can understand what 
feelings the above epistle aroused in “ Miss 
Mordecai.” Caryl Clandyllan had heard all 
that she had said of him!—had written it 
all to some friend, and then, in the delirium 
of love’s young dream, had sent her the 
letter instead of the note! Gladys’s cheeks 
were crimson as she read; the writer’s pre- 
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sumption took her breath away. So 
Lord Haman thought he had only to 
in order to have, did he? 

“Tf he ever sets eyes on me again, it will 
not be my fault!” she thought, hotly. “Tl 
take the veil!—at least, ’ll never step into 
the street without a veil—and [ll persuade 
papa to leave Tunis immediately, Let 
St. Valentine see to it!” 

St. Valentine did see to it. When the 
second delivery came around that day, the 
postman called out “Mell!” in his usual 
mellifluous tones, and tossed a letter in at 
the door. 

The letter was as follows: 


nly 
ask 


“DEAR DAUGHTER: 

A telegram calls me to Washington at 
once, on business. I have arranged for you 
to stay with Mrs. Clandyllan, whom I met, 
and who insisted most cordially that you 
should come to her while I’m gone. I knew 
you’d be delighted to renew acquaintance 
with your mother’s friend, and I’m glad to 
leave you in such good hands. Take care 
of yourself, Your loving father, 

T. GLADWYN.” 


If the letter had said “arranged for you 
to go to jail,” Gladys could not have looked 
more astounded, more indignant. 

She felt desperate; but. what could she 


do? Even as she sat debating, an elegant 
carriage drew up at the gate; Mrs. Clan- 
dyllan descended therefrom, and, entering, 
greeted Gladys most affectionately. 

“T am delighted to see you again, Gladys,” 
she said. ‘You are prettier than ever, and 
so like your dear mamma.” 

Secretly, Mrs. Clandyllan thought Gladys 
strangely bashful for a beauty, and could 
not understand the girl’s diffident reserved 
manner, 

“T jumped at the chance to have you 
with me, Gladys,” she said; “for Cary] is 
away, and I’m quite alone. You remember 
Caryl, don’t you?” 

Oh, yes! Caryl was green in Gladys’s 
memory. 

She felt a great relief at the news of his 
absence, and summoned up courage to ask 
politely after his health. 

“He is quite well—always is,” said Mrs. 
Clandyllan. “Don’t you remember what a 
boisterous fellow he was; and how he always 
insisted that you should share all his sports? 
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I’m sure that I expected him to break your 
neck; but I think he took pretty good care 
of you, after all. One good turn deserves 
another: you mustn’t break his heart, 
Gladys. You look capable of it.’’ 

“Tm glad Mr. Clandyllan is away, out of 
danger,” said Gladys, reddening. 

“Oh, he’s only gone a-hunting! 
be home in a day or two.” 

Down went Gladys’s heart again into her 
No. 2 boots—a proper place for the heart of 
a girl who has to trample on her feelings 
and go wherever a stern parent sends her. 

“But perhaps papa will be back before 
Mr. Clandyllan comes home,” she thought. 

This thought cheered her, and then Mrs. 
Clandyllan was so cordial and kind, and 
everything at the Place was so delightful, 
that Gladys could not help enjoying herself. 

But the very second day of her stay 
dawned ominously. She was standing in 
the bow-window of the  breakfast-room, 
looking at the flowers there—two oleanders 
crowned with pink blossoms, a dark-purple 
heliotrope, a golden Marechal, and a snowy 
geranium ; that was all, for Mrs. Clandyllan 
never crowded her windows with canned 
cuttings—when she was startled by a melo- 
dious manly voice chanting: 


He will 


“T arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me—who knows how ?— 
To thy chamber window, sweet!” 


And, as if suiting his action to his word, 
the singer pushed aside the curtain of the 
window in which Gladys stood. 

“Gladys!” he cried, and the glad eyes 
which he made at the sight of her seemed to 
justify his exclamation; but Gladys, red as a 
rose, drew herself up rather haughtily as if 
offended by his familiar address. 

“Pardon me,” he said. 
don’t remember me. 
Clandyllan.” 

He held out his hand, and Gladys reluc- 
tantly gave him hers for a second. 

“ How in the world do you happen to be 
here ?”’ he asked. ‘“TI hunted the town over 
for you. Did you get my note?” 

“No,” said Gladys, devoutly wishing that 
she were an oleander blossom; she was full 
pink enough for one. “Mrs. Clandyllan 
brought me here.” 

“She didn’t let me know anything of it.” 


“Tm afraid you 
I’m Caryl—Caryl 
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“T thought you were off hunting.” 

“Twas, but my lucky star brought me home 
last night. I wouldn’t for the world have 
missed your visit. Do you remember the 
good times we used to have here, Gladys ?” 

“Sitting on the shed roof,’ thought 
Gladys, and her cheeks glowed uncomfort- 
ably, not at all cooled by the knowledge that 
Clandyllan must think her embarrassment 
unnecessarily great. She endeavored to 
correct her warm appearance by icy tones, 
as she answered: “I remember that Mrs. 
Clandyllan was very kind to me.” 

Clandyllan laughed. 

“What a freezing tone!” he said. “I 
don’t think you ‘live up to your linements,’ 
Gladys.” 

Ill-timed teasing! Gladys flushed to her 
forehead ; a defiant light came into her dark- 
blue eyes. 

“Ts it possible,” she said, indignantly, 
“that you sent me that letter purposely?” 

“What letter?” said Clandyllan. 

“ That idiotic letter addressed to ‘ Zouave,’ 
and signed ‘Grandpa,’ ” said Gladys. 

Pale consternation and crimson confusion 
alternated on Clandyllan’s countenance; 
truly, his look was “ variegated.” 

Gladys, equally gorgeous, still fixed him 
with her glittering eye. 

“Ts it possible,” said Clandyllan, “that 
that letter reached you?” 

Gladys realized that she had made a great 
mistake. Of course, Clandyllan had blun- 
dered in sending the letter to her, and but 
for her would have remained ignorant of 
his blunder; by apprising him of it, she 
had made their mutual relations very awk- 
ward and rendered her position in his house 
more embarrassing than ever. , 

She thought she must try to turn 
as a joke; so, summoning such few 


it off 
drops 
of sang-froid as remained in her anatomy, 
she said archly: 

“Tt did, sir, and you may well look 
ashamed of it! I never saw such a farrage 
of nonsense before. I’ve often heard that 
young men write horrid things to each other 
about their girl friends, now I believe it.” 

Ciandyllan recovered himself enough to 
say: “I never wrote a word that was not 
meant to be complimentary to you!” 

Gladys smiled disdainfully. 

“Ah, I know what you’re thinking!” 
Clandyllan. 


said 
“You are thinking it’s just 
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your usual luck—you’ve fascinated another 
fool !” 

Gladys laughed. “ Yes,” she said, ‘and 
it’s hard to be patient with fools who add 
presumption to folly.” 

Clandyllan reddened and twisted his mus- 
tache rather angrily, though he replied quite 
meekly: “Vil plead guilty to presumption, 
but not to folly.” 

Gladys, in spite of her nonchalant air, 
was much embarrassed; she felt greatly 
relieved by the entrance of Mrs. Clandyllan. 

“Look!” said that lady. “I found this 
in the library. Someone has been very much 
at home here while we were gone.” 

She held up a hammock pillow of creamy 
satin, embroidered with the legend: 


“T swung in my drowsy hammock 
And wooed the forest boughs, 
But they whispered low: 

*There is pain and woe 
In the lover’s foolish vows!’ ” 


“That belongs to Miss Mordecai,” said 
Clandyllan. “I know her sentiments !” 

“And who is Miss Mordecai?” asked his 
mother. 

“Qh, she’s a famous fool-killer of the 
neighborhood,” said Clandyllan. ‘‘Give me 
that pretty pillow, mother. I’ve a right to 
confiscate the property of trespassers.” 

“Tt is mine! Give it to me, Mrs. Clan- 
dyllan!” cried Gladys. 

But Clandyllan caught the pillow from 
his mother’s hand and tied its scarlet ribbons 
around his neck, so that it hung 4 la breast- 
plate. 

“T need something to protect my heart,” 
he said. 

“Qome to breakfast, children,” said Mrs. 
Clandyllan, smiling benignantly upon them. 
“Dear me! how it takes one back, to be 
here with you two young folks teasing one 
another as you used to.” 

Gladys thought the teasing was all on one 
side now. From the bottom of her heart, 
she despised herself for her stupidity in 
mentioning that letter to Clandyllan. Had 


she held her tongue, he would never have 
known what became of that letter, but now 
—what must he think? 

“No doubt he thinks I came here pur- 
posely !” Gladys thought, aglow with shame, 
“and that I’m quite willing to have my fate 
fixed by his say-so! 


Never mind: I'll try 
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to convince him of the contrary!” And she 
looked mittens at herself in the mirror before 
which she was brushing her hair. 

Whatever Clandyllan thought, he knew 
better than to follow tactics already betrayed 
tf his enemy. He dropped all teasing, 
pulled the pall-of oblivion over tne past, and 
did not even make love to Gladys, except 
by the indirect method of making himself 
highly agreeable. He and his mother vied 
with each other in efforts to render Gladys’s- 
visit perfectly delightful, succeeding so that 
Gladys soon forgot all her mortifying fancies 
and enjoyed herself intensely. 

The house was gay with guests during the 
holidays, and, on New Year’s Day, Gladys 
assisted Mrs. Clandyllan to receive. 

“Gladys,” said one of the girls, one day, 
“why do you call Mr. Clandyllan 
‘Grandpa’ ?” 

“Because she knows that I dote,” said 
Clandyllan. 

“Because he dwells on the past,” said 
Gladys, 

“The present is delightful enough to 
deserve all my attention, since you are here,” 
said Clandyllan. 

“In what foreign land did you learn the 
art of flattery ?” 


“Pardon me—I don’t flatter. ‘Grandpa’ 
never does.” , 
“Children and—ahem !—speak the truth ?” 


“T don’t answer to interjections, Miss 
Gladwyn. Any epithet of respect and endear- 
ment, such as ‘Grandpa,’ I don’t mind.” 

The time passed swiftly, taken up by 
many gayeties; and Gladys was sincerely 
sorry when her father returned, obliging her 
to leave the mansion for a cottage. 

“T don’t see how we shall do without you, 
Gladys,” said Mrs. Clandyllan, at the time 
of parting. 

“We can’t,” said Clandyllan. “If I call 
to-morrow,” he said, aside to Gladys, “ will 
you say: ‘Welcome, wanderer’?” 

“Anyone from Clandyllan must be wel- 
come to me,” said Gladys. 

“Tt’s a shame to raise the price of coal 
in midwinter,” said Clandyllan, provoked by 
her coldness. 

Nevertheless, on the next day, he called— 
and again and again; in short, his attentions 
became so frequent that there was no mis- 
taking their meaning. 

Gladys had every opportunity to rebuke 
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the presumption which had so provoked her, 
and bestowed mittens in such numbers that, 
had Clandy!lan been a many-handed Vishnu, 
he could not have worn them all. 

“Why are you so cruel to me, Gladys?” 
he asked, one evening, as he lingered with 
her, despite her discouraging silences. “Is 
it just because I fell in love with you at first 
sight?” 

“T hoped you had dropped that little 
joke,” said Gladys, looking bored. “ Please 
don’t imagine that I expect you to live up to 
your letters, as well as to your ‘ linements.’ ” 

“Do my letters and my ‘linements’ speak 
a various language?” asked Clandyllan. 

Gladys would not inspect his lineaments; 
she looked intently at her fancy-work. 

“You know that I am not joking when 
I say that I love you, Gladys.” 

“And you know, Mr. Clandyllan, that I 
don’t want you to say such things.” 

“Will you marry me?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Why not? You like the Place, you like 
my mother, and you used to like me.” 

“Used 1?” said Gladys. “Then I’ve out- 
grown one childish weakness !” 

“You shall prove that!” said Clandyllan. 
“Do you know that I lose all my property 
unless I marry on or before my next birthday?” 

“What do you mean?” . 

“My uncle, who left me the Place, made 
it a condition of his will that [ should marry 
on or before my twentyfifth birthday ; other- 
wise, the property all goes to a distant cousin 
—a fellow who will probably plant potatoes 
on the lawn and salt down pork in the marble 
halls.” 

“Mercy on me!” said Gladys. 

“Mercy on me,” said Clandyllan. “My 
home as well as my heart is in your hands, 
you see.” 

Gladys felt that he—or 
tricked her outrageously. 

“Why didn’t you marry long ago?” she 
demanded. 

“T was never in love until now. Do you 
think I ought to have married just for the 
property ?” 

“You seem to think, sir, that I must 
take you at a moment’s notice, just for the 
property.” 

“Didn’t I serve a written notice on you 
about a month ago?” asked Clandyllan, 
made bold by her hesitation; for, though 


Kismet— had 
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the man who hesitates is lost, the girl who 
hesitates is won. “Must I give up the 
Place, Gladys?” 

Her momentary hesitation vanished. She 
looked him courageously in the face. 

“Decide! decide!” he cried, his tone half 
pleading, half imperious. 

© Oh, if you put the responsibility on me,” 
she replied, in a tone whose gravity was 
belied by the mischief in her eyes, ‘ why, 


then I must remember that I have a con- - 


science |” 

“Tf you had, you wouldn’t keep me on 
the tenter-hooks!” he exclaimed. 

“And my conscience,” she went on, regard- 
less of his interruption, “assures me that 
your distant cousin, whoever or whatever he 
may be. will undoubtedly prove a more 
worthy proprietor than you, so—I must 
adjudge Clandyllan Place and all its appur- 
tenances to that unknown gentleman.” 

“Think of the by an 


lawn smitten 


eruption of potato-hills!” 
“But potatoes are a useful commodity—” 
“And barrels of pork standing in the great 
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BY JOHN 
THE moon comes forth with glowing light, 
And floods the earth with gold, 
And gladdens our awakened sight 
With beauties manifold. 


Dear mother nature freely lays 
Her blessings at our feet, 

Contriving in a thousand ways 
To make our joys complete. 


The cravings of our daily sense, 
The pleasures of our taste, 

With more than kindly competence, 
She feeds with lavish waste. 


NATURE. 
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GOOD-BYE. 


corridor—hundreds of them going to market, 
all labeled ‘ Clandyllan.’ ” 

“ But that would help on commerce—assist 
in making the whole neighborhood richer!” 

“Oh, very well; let the fellow have the 
property,” rejoined Caryl, cheerfully. “After 
all, wealth is only a snare and a worry; we 
shall be much better without it, I dare say! 
I can work, you know, and you can help me 
—of course, you must be ready to do that! 
I will give up Clandyllan, if you insist ; but 
I never will give you up.” 

“Oh, indeed!” she retorted, rebelliously. 

“Ah, Gladys, don’t tease me any longer!” 
he pleaded. 

“Well, I can’t see Clandyllan go,” she 
answered, 

Thus suddenly ended Miss Mordecai’s 
struggle with Kismet; she was vanquished, 
but she lived happy ever afterward at Clan- 
dyllan Place. 

So, presumably, did Clandyllan; anyhow, 
when coming home of an evening, he was 
wont to whistle: ‘‘ Haman is the favored one 


in all the king’s dominions !” 


NATURE. 
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But richer gifts of heart and mind 
She keeps away from sight; 

And they who would such treasures find 
Must seek with borrowed light. 


In countless nooks she slyly stores 
Her jewels such as these, 

And, locking all the little doors, 
She hides the golden keys. 


So they alone grow rich and wise 
In treasures of the mind, 

Who, searching long with sleepless eyes, 
Those keys of knowledge find. 


GOOD-BYE. 


BY MRS. 


Atas for the burden of sorrow 

That crushes my heart as I write, 
Alas for the tears that are falling 

And blotting the words from my sight. 


You say “that our paths are divided, 

That the hopes we have cherished must die, 
Not a word or a look be remembered— 

That nothing remains but Good-bye.” 


PIDSLEY. 


The future looms gloomy before me, 

That erst was so joyous and bright; 
And life itselt seems but a burden, 

For the day has been turned into night. 


Alas for the heart-strings that quiver, 
Alas for the love that must die; 

In sadness these last words are spoken, 
But the saddest of all is Good-bye. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Y the fire, a tall sallow 
woman sat knitting. Over- 
head, the smoke-black- 
ened crossbeams cast lines 
of sombre darkness, occa- 
sionally touched by ruddy 
gleams as new pine-knots 
were added to the fire, and then sinking 
back into their wonted seclusion of ghoulish 
indistinctness. Suspended from them, in 
all stages of wrinkled despondency, were 
strings of peppers, the red shriveled faces 
seeming to stare mutely on all sides in 
search of sympathy never found. 

Near the fire crouched two large deer- 
hounds, their heads resting contentedly on 
outstretched paws and at intervals giving 
audible vent to the delight of dream hunt- 
ing. From somewhere in the gloom came 
the stentorious evidences of sound sleepers. 

From time to time, the woman glanced at 
the clock inquiringly. Nine, ten, eleven, 
and still the clicking of the needles kept up 
an accompaniment to the snores of the 
sleepers. At length, as the long hand was 
beginning the upward half of another revo- 
lution, the sound of steps outside and the 
boisterous voices of young men caused her 
to put aside the knitting-work and hasten 
to set the few dishes and a steaming pot 
of fragrant coffee on the rough home-made 
table. Then, as the men filed in, she 
resumed her seat and picked up the half- 
finished stocking. 

“Hullo, marm! not gone ter bed yet?” 
and Dick Rodgers laid his rough hand half 
caressingly on the gray hair. “That ’ar 
coffee smells rousin’ good, but ye hadn’t orter 
set up this long a-waitin’.” 

“T warn’t aweary, Dick. ’Sides, I must 
get the stockin’ done ’ginst ter-morrer. Yer 
paw’s goin’ t’ the buryin’ o’ Pars’n Tews.” 

She spoke in the drawling listless into- 
nation peculiar to the backwoods. But, as 
she glanced at the three stalwart figures 
gathering around the table, her old eyes 
softened with pride and affection. 

VoL. CI—20. 
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“No fambly in the worl’ has une like on 
’em,” she muttered, softly. 

“What’s that ’ar, marm?” asked Tom, 
the oldest, as he poured a cup of the steam- 
ing beverage down his capacious throat. 

“Nothin?! Only I war a’lowin’ ye must 
hed a good party, ve kem home so peart. 
But ther Chamb’lins ginerally du gin good 
times.” 

“Not s’ very good sence Plague lef’,” said 
Dick, rather lugubriously. “ Fac’ is, parties 
’n sech like hev been ruther slow sence she 
took ’t in ’er head ter tackle book-larnin’. 
Mos’ o’ the boys shine up ter other fellers’ 
sisters, but I "low as how none o’ ther sisters 
kin hol’ a candle ter our Plague.” 

His brothers grunted an emphatic approval 
of this sentiment; and, thus encouraged, 
Dick proceeded : 

“ Mebbe ’t’s all right. I ’low as how I’ve 
kivered but one side. But, fur ’s I kin see, 
this larning jest nacherly dries up ther blood 
’n makes a body hanker arter spectikles ’n 
sech truck. I ’low—” 

“Ez how Dick Rodgers’s ther dumbdest 
fool o’ ther fambly ?” cried a voice from the 
corner. “But never min’ ther gal. She 
knows more’n ther hull on us, ’n some 
day’ll show us how etarnally small we air. 
But what I ’lowed ter say war thet I seed 
Pike arter you lef’, ’n he wants us ter be 
ready ’t light ter go fur bars. Ther’s a big 
grist on ’em in ther cedars. Pike, he ‘lows 
ez how he’d ruther hev ther Rodgers fambly 
with him than all ther res’ o’ ther county.” 

The words ended in a big burst of laughter 
which threatened the stability of the roof. 
As the owner of the voice emerged into the 
firelight, one ceased to wonder at its volume 
—fully six feet four, and massive in pro- 
portion, the easy and almost listless play of 
the limbs but half revealed their prodigious 
strength and endurance. Truly, as the 
neighbors would say, “ Pike’s head war level 
when he called on the Rodgerses fur aid.” 
One became more convinced of this fact as 
the boys, one after the other, rose from the 
table and gathered about their father for 
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particulars, Slighter in build, they almost 
equaled him in height, and were magnificent 
types of physical manhood. Dick, the 
youngest, and equal of his brothers in 
stature, had a round boyish face which was 
yet destitute of a suspicion of beard. 

For an hour, the men remained near the 
fireplace, talking of the prospective hunt. 
The hounds, roused from the shadowy to the 
substantial, listened to the conversation with 
sagacious wagging of tails and occasionally 
signified approval by short half-smothered 
barks. 

The long hand had again covered the 
upward course, and was about to pass its 
companion on the downward half of the 
dial, when the men separated for the night 
and sought their respective bunks. 

The last words were from Dick, as he 
arranged his long limbs under the blankets : 

“T du hope ’t Plague’ll git home ter-mor- 
rer. It’s been pizen lonesome sence she 
lef?.” , 

Now the old woman laid aside her knitting 
and made the few simple arrangements for 
the night. The dishes were carefully put 
away, and a coarse blanket spread in one 
corner for the dogs. Then the fire, which 
had been allowed to burn low, was smothered 
with ashes, and a small heap of kindlings 
placed handy for the morning’s lighting. 
No attempt was made to fasten the door; 
that would have been an insult to the neigh- 
borhood. 

Soon nothing could be heard save the 
breathing of the sleepers and the shrill 
challenges of the screech-owls in the adjoin- 
ing woods. 


The Rodgers family had been here many 


years—more than 
could remember. 


the young generation 
Their first recollections 
were .of scrambling among the rocks after 
squirrels and chestnuts, or sitting on the 
bank of the great river with their fish-poles. 
They had few neighbors, and, although 
a large settlement of Canadians had been 
gradually extending along the South Fork 
several miles away, their immediate vicinity 
had never been encroached on. 

They had grown up strong and robust, 
with the forest and the river and the birds 
and small animals as their companions and 
school-masters. Their father made some 
pretense of farming, but every fibre of his 
nature belonged to the woods; so the little 
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clearing only produced a few vegetables for 
the use of the family, and even the care of 
these gradually fell to the boys. 

Perhaps it was just as well. David Rod- 
gers was a born hunter, and, where other 
men returned empty-handed, he was almost 
always successful. There was not his equal 
in the country, and, as the settlement below 
grew, there was always a market for surplus 
game. Few of the inhabitants cared to 
hunt; the great manufactory took most of 
their time, and, outside of it, they were a 
low-lived indolent set, much preferring the 
saloons to the rugged mountain-sides. 

When the great boarding-house was fin- 
ished, its proprietor sought out Rodgers and 
asked him to supply the game necessary to 
feed the small army of guests; it would take 
all his time, but the remuneration was good. 
So it happened that, as the months went by, 
quite an accumulation began to grow in the 
bank—much more than any possible amount 
of farming could have produced. Little 
comforts were added to the cabin, and 
improved fowling-pieces bought for the chil- 
dren. Curly-haired Plague was not forgot- 
ten; the only distinction made between her 
and the boys was that her gun had a silver 
name-plate on the stock. 

Nor would it have been safe to have made 
a distinction, for Plague had a will of her 
own anda keen sense of fair play. _Imprimis, 
she must be leader; that had been decided 
as soon as she could toddle. After that, it 
was share and share alike, without favor. 

No one remembered how the name had 
found her. Probably it became attached to 
her in the crawling period, while she was 
on her endless rounds of mischief. However 
that might. be, it became firmly rooted as she 
grew up, and, when she was old enough 
to rebel, it was too much a part of herself 
to be detached. 

She did not mind it much until they 
began to get acquainted with the children 
of the farmers farther up the mountain. 
Then, when these new comrades fell easily 
into the familiar mode of address, she 
imperiously demanded that the name should 
be dropped at once and forever. She would 
not speak to anyone who used the opprobri- 
ous title. The family Bible was brought out 
to prove that her name was Ruth, and not 
Plague. It was of no use. Habit was too 
strong, and, although the boys tried honestly 
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to carry out her wishes, the more familiar 
appellation was continually slipping from 
their lips. 

It was Plague herself who settled the 
question beyond further controversy. A 
Sunday-school was being established in the 
little mountain school-house, and everybody 
who was able attended the opening. The 
organizer, an itinerant preacher, took charge 
of the girls’ class. He was a fluent talker, 
and they watched him with bright eyes as 
he put their names down in the class-book. 
Suddenly he turned to our heroine inquir- 
ingly. 

“Plague,” she answered, unhesitatingly ; 
then, as her companions began to titter, she 
tried to correct herself: “I—I mean Rod- 
gers’s Plague.” 

Fortunately the door was near, and, under 
the laughing eyes of all her companions, she 
beat an inglorious retreat. But the question 
of name was settled. 

As the boys grew older, they often went 
with their father on his hunting-trips, and 
Plague was left to seek amusement by her- 
self. Then it was that she gathered up the 
few books and papers the house contained, 
and carried them with her into the woods, 
where she mastered their contents. 

One day, an educational monthly came 
into her possession. It was read eagerly 
from beginning to end. Then she went to 
her father and told him she wanted to go 
away toschool. After the first astonishment, 
he rather liked the idea. His girl was equal 
to the best, and she should fare as well as 
the best. 

So the bank was made to yield its treas- 
ures, and the two went away to a distant 
city. The best of the seminaries was 
selected, and Plague instructed not to stint 
herself in anything. Money should not be 
counted in giving the girl her chance. Then 
Rodgers returned to the mountains. 

That happened three years ago, and now 
Plague had graduated with the highest 
honors and was about to come home. And 
the old mother, lying awake listening to the 
clock’s ticking, tried to calculate how many 
hours must elapse before her child would be 
with her. 

But the hours and the days and the weeks 
went by, and at last came a letter saying she 


was detained and her home-coming uncer- 
tain. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A DISTANT city lay hushed under a terrible 
visitation. It had come so unexpectedly, so 
suddenly, so malignantly, that all were 
unprepared, and, for the moment, crushed. 
Then came a mad rush for the country. 
Shops were closed between sunrise and sun- 
set, homes abandoned, whole streets deserted. 
But it was the rich and well-to-do who went: 
the poor could not go; they remained 
behind. And it was the poor the scourge 
was after: the ragged and filthy, the 
wretched, squalid, emaciated, and diseased ; 
they were what kept it alive. 

In the first panic, there joined the fugi- 
-tives many who afterward returned with an 
uneasy feeling of cowardice and joined the 
devoted band that were trying to stay the 
terrible current. Almost the only sounds on 
the streets now were the rumble of the 
ambulances and dead-carts. Pedestrians 
either looked at each other suspiciously, or 
wrung one another’s hands with a “God be 
with us!” Hotels and public buildings 
were now hospitals, and all were full. 

In the beginning, help was wofully inade- 
quate. During the first week, physicians 
and nurses worked day and night, and, 
when they stopped for a few moments to 
snatch a hurried meal, they did it with a half 
consciousness of neglecting their patients. 

But, as soon as their need became gener- 
ally known, volunteer physicians and nurses 
came from all directions. Chaos gradually 
worked into system; and slowly, inch by 
inch, the epidemic was hemmed in and 
finally conquered. But not until some of the 
physicians and nurses had followed the 
patients they had labored in vain to save. 
Many others were utterly worn out with 
the long weeks of toil, and, now that their 
services were no longer needed, succumbed 
to the feeling of prostration. 

Among the latter was Dr. Fenwick, who 
had been indefatigable from the first. 

One day, his colleagues found him uncon- 
scious on the floor, and had him conveyed to 
the nearest bed. It was a week before he 
realized his surroundings, and, when he did 
so, it was to find a fair sympathetic face 
bending over him. He accepted matters 
with the weak consciousness of an invalid, 
as a matter of course. But, as he grew 
stronger, he began to watch with fretful 
impatience for the girl’s coming. Often- 
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times, to amuse him, she told of her home 
among the mountains, of the trees and the 
waterfalls, the wild game and the mountain- 
eers, and how the latter looked up to her 
father and brothers and would do anything 
for them. 

And he listened with a contented smile on 
his lips, as the recollections of home made 
her voice grow tender and a soft flush steal 
into her cheeks. He wondered vaguely 
what her home was like, and pictured to 
himself a country mansion with broad acres, 
and a stately white-haired old man with 
chivalrous scholarly sons to lean on, and a 
sweet-faced old lady to meet them at the 
door. The fair maiden beside him was 
worthy of them; and, with a half-conscious 
sigh, he turned his face away and went to sleep. 

As soon as his breathing assured her of 
the fact, she rose softly and moved away, 
but not before pausing a moment to gaze 
at the face. It was not handsome: only a 
grave dark countenance, half hidden under 
a soft beard. During her weeks of volunteer 
nursing, she had come to look on this man 


5) 
with something of awe: he had done so 


much, and with such absolute forgetfulness 


of self. The other doctors were noble and 
good, but he was different from them. She 
had a feeling that, if the necessity should 
arise, he would give his life as freely as he 
did the medicine. It was good to help bring 
such a man back to life! 

Slowly the days went by. The volunteer 
nurses and physicians returned to their 
homes; people came back to the city and 
resumed their former occupations, and the 
terrible weeks gradually became but a mem- 
ory. 

As soon as he regained his strength, 
Doctor Fenwick wis advised to give up 
hospital practice and spend a few years in the 
country; sea or mountain air would be of 
incalculable benefit to his shattered health. 

He smiled a little as he thanked his col- 
leagues for their advice. Theoretically, he 
knew they were right. Practically, he pre- 
ferred a few years of active life in a city 
offering easy access to all the work which 
rendered life valuable, to an eternity of dull 
routine in the country. 

One day, an old friend had a long talk with 
him, and, when he left, gave him a list of 
places which he said were greatly in want 
of good physicians. Fenwick promised to 
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look it over, but did not do so for several 
days. Then he saw that Reddington was on 
the list; this was the address of Miss 
Rodgers. 

Often, during the next week, the vision 
of a fair young face rose before him, and 
at length he did what he had never done 
before—made a move which was not the 
direct result of practical calculation. A few 
hasty farewells were spoken, a Jong journey 
by rail followed, and then one morning he 
found himself on the Reddington stage, 
taking in great draughts of mountain air. 
It was a new experience to him, and he 
began to wonder if, after all, the country 
werg necessarily dull. 

Up, up they climbed, until only the limit 
of vision hedged the world in with confused 
lines of clouds and mountains, then along 
the verge of precipices whose dizzy depths 
made one grasp the rail-guards nervously. 
Again, they were whirling down a long 
incline, round sharp corners, and over sway- 
ing bridges. 

Fortunately, Fenwick was not a nervous 
man, and the wild drive went far toward 
reconciling him to the prospective change. 
Even his loved city could offer nothing 
approaching this. 

His friend had been right about the prac- 
tice. Almost before he was settled, patients 
began to call, and it was a week before he 
found an afternoon to himself. He had seen 
nothing of Miss Rodgers during this time, 
but learned that a family of the name lived 
in a valley somewhere up the mountains. 

“A right smart jog,” his barefooted inform- 
ant had said. 

So, after a hearty dinner, he now went in 
search of the boy, and, with him for a guide, 
started to call on Miss Rodgers. 

It was early autumn, and the mountains 
were exceedingly beautiful. Every few rods, 
Fenwick stopped to admire some lovely view 
presented by an opening through the trees. 
Squirrels darted across their path and stopped 
to gaze inquiringly at them, while others 
chattered sociably from the limbs overhead. 
Birds in endless variety flitted about, and 
now and then the boy called his attention 
to tiny nests containing curiously marked 
eggs. Once a fox stopped for a moment 
before them, and then disappeared in the 
underbrush. 

It was wonderful! Already Fenwick 

’ 
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imagined the blood was coursing more buoy- 
antly through his veins. If a week could 
make him feel like this, would not a lifetime 
spent amid these scenes be as enjoyable as 
the successes which the city offered? Could 
he not do as much here as there? 

For a moment, he wished that he had 
not passed his early youth—that he were 
like other young men; _ that—but 
pshaw! Miss Rodgers probably had a dozen 
suitors, any one of whom was preferable to him. 

With a cheery word to his companion, 


more 


he set off at a more rapid pace, and, after 
another ten minutes’ sharp walking, came 
in sight of a long rambling building sur- 
rounded by half a dozen others of smaller 
though no less striking design. 

“T reckon mebbe it’s thar,” said the boy. 

“Oh, no!” laughed Fenwick. “ Don’t you 
think you have made a mistake ?” 

“P’raps,” said he, doubtfully; “’t enny 
rate, ’t’s in ther nex’ holler.” 

At this moment, several ragged urchins 
emerged from the underbrush and stared 
stolidly at them. 

“Bonn’ls’ young uns,” said ‘the boy; 
“p’raps they'll know. Say, kids, do Rod- 
gers’s fambly live thar?” 

Several of them thrust their fingers into 
their mouths, but offered no further answer. 

Fenwick repeated the question, with the 
proffer of several small coins. Emboldened 
by this, one boy made a great effort and 
blurted out: 

“ Plague’s thar!” then, frantically grasp- 
ing the coins, he followed the rest into the 
bushes, as though fearful of being made to 
speak again. 

For some minutes, Fenwick hesitated. 
Evidently this was one of the cases of small- 
pox he had heard of; there were several 
reported in the mountains. He had _ not 
been called to attend them, but already he 


had discovered that many mountaineers pre- 


ferred to do their own doctoring. Possibly 
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EAcH line with wordy jewels flashed ; 
Each thought elaborated, 
Then pruned and trimmed and cut and slashed 
Till all at last were mated ; 
A perfect marriage-feast of art: 
One thing alone it lacked—his heart 
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the local practitioner from over the ridge had 
been called. 

Professional instinct urged him to investi- 
gate—but, if he did so, it would not do for 
him ‘all on Miss Rodgers, This last 
thought brought up another. If she lived 
in the neighborhood, the case certainly ought 
to be attended to. He could call on her 
another time. 

The boy must not be exposed, however ; 
so, bidding him remain where he was, Fen- 
wick walked quickly toward the house. As 
he reached the door, a tall powerfully-built 
man stepped forth and gave him a hearty 
greeting. Fenwick thought him the most 
magnificently proportioned mortal he had 
ever seen. While the doctor was returning 
his greeting and admiring his physique, 
another splendid giant stepped forth and 
offered his hand. He was followed by 
another and another. Fenwick began to feel 
odd. Had he fallen on a race of giants? 

But now a fair vision of medium height 
appeared in the doorway, and a clear cordial 
voice exclaimed : 

“We saw you coming, Doctor Fenwick, 
-and are right glad to welcome you to our 
mountain home. I have told my father and 
the boys of your work in the city. Dick 
saw you in Reddington last week, but felt 
diffident about speaking—he is very bashful 
yet, but I hope to improve him before he 
grows up!” 

Dick laughed and flushed a little. 

“T ’low as dad war right when he sent 
Plague for larning,” he said, shaking a finger 
at her; “she war keen afore, but now the 
hull heft on us four can’t keep down ther 
little flyVaway tongue o’ her’n.” 

The afternoon passed very pleasantly, and, 
when Dr. Fenwick held Plague’s hand for a 
moment at parting, he saw something in her 
eyes and in the flush on her cheeks which 
caused him to abandon all thought of return- 
ing to the city. 


to 
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Oh, for the wild untrammeled days 
When he in boyish fervor drew 
His inspiration from the rays 
That flashed in hearts of morning dew; 
When in the glowing tints of spring 
He trod the world, a conscious king! 
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ANY beautiful legends 
have become twined 
about flowers, and 
many flowers have 
become famous from 
their association with 
great men or great 
events, 

The modest little 

daisy, common as the 

~y weeds that spring up in our 

path, has been the chosen 

favorite of more than one noble 

; lady. We read that when fair 

Queen Margaret, wife of King 

Henry VI of England, was 

brought to her new home, “the lords of the 

realm and great retinues of men in costly 

liveries decked themselves with her emblem 

flower, the bonnie daisy, in their caps and 
on their flowing mantles.” 

Those who have seen the great dining-hall 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, will recall the 
quaint carvings of daisies placed there in 
honor of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
who chose it as her favorite flower and 
decreed that it should serve as her memorial 
in this college which she endowed. 

Napoleon Bonaparte loved the violet, and 
surely there must have been a hidden spring 
of sentiment in the heart of this warrior, 
who could so tenderly cherish this lovely 
flower. His friends called him “Corporal 
Violet,” and wore rings and ribbons of violet 
color in honor of his fancy. It was said of 
him that he rose from the obscure little 
island of Corsica to the throne of the goiden 
lilies, and that his name has ever since been 
a spell of power, even as the little blue 
violet springs up from the hidden corners 
and retains its sweet perfume even in death. 
As long as the Napoleonic legend lingers in 
the world, so long will the violet be associated 
with his name. 

In Barrington’s “Sketches,” we read that, 
after the Emperor’s exile to St. Helena, 
bouquets were sold in Paris, so arranged that 
two large violets represented Napoleon and 
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his wife, while a small one stood for the 
little King of Rome. When offered to the 
buyer, he was asked: “Do you love the 
violet?” Those who were ignorant of the 
real significance of the question would answer 
“Yes,” but the wise ones would say “ Very 
well,” on which always came the answer: 
“The violet will return in the springtime.” 

The great Charlemagne loved the thistle, 
and always bore it on his shield in memory 
of a vision granted to him when he was in 
great distress. After the battle of Ronces- 
valles, when he was almost broken-hearted, 
suddenly an angel stood before him and 
offered the flower which now bears his name. 
The angel said: “God sends you this flower 
from Paradise, which will bear your name 
and heal your sorrows.” Charlemagne grate- 
fully raised it to his lips, and immediately his 


sorrow left him, and to this day the plant is 
called the Carline thistle in memory of that 
hour. 

Emperor William I of Germany prized 
the blue corn-flower, and his people call it 


“the Kaiser-blume.” It was associated with 
memories of his lovely mother, Louisa of 
Prussia. The picture of the noble woman, 
stopping in her flight to await the repair 
of her carriage and cheering her children 
with song and story while they brought her 
the little blue flowers, was one that never 
left the memory of her son, and, when he 
became the most powerful of the monarchs 
of his era, he delighted in the thought that 
his mother was avenged. 

The broom-flower was the chosen emblem 
of the haughty house of Plantagenet and 
the great warrior, Geoffry of Anjou. Geoflry 
watched it clinging to the stony soil and 
living flourishing among rocks, and said: 
“See how this blossom grows amid all sorts 
of difficulties ; I will take it for my emblem, 
and will grow likewise.” 

The Canterbury bells were thus termed 
in England because the pilgrims of old 
gathered them in token of their completed 
journey, and gave them the name of the 
great shrine near which they grew. 
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The rose has been linked with innumerable 
names of heroes, poets, and famous lords and 
ladies. 

The story of the white and red roses of 
York and Lancaster is a part of genuine 
history, and the legend of the rose given 
by Cupid to the god of silence, to bribe him 
lest he should betray the secrets of Venus, 
is almost as real to our minds. 

The rose is the favorite flower of poets, 
and every language contains sonnets in its 
honor. In France, it is the custom yearly 
to give a chaplet of roses, together with a 
sum of money, to the most popular maiden 
of the village, who is called La Rosiere and 
féted during the day, like our Queen of May. 

The yellow primrose 
by Lord Beaconsfield, and after his death 
his friends inaugurated a very pretty custom 
of commemorating the date thereof, calling 
it Primrose Day. On that day, the primrose 
may be found everywhere on flower-stands 
and in the baskets of flower-venders. It 
decorates even the whips of cab and omni- 
bus drivers, .while primrose wreaths are 
placed on the statesman’s statue in London 
and on his tomb near the country home he 
loved so well. 

The lily is a sacred flower. From its men- 
tion by our Saviour, and from its place 
among the ornaments of the Temple, the old 
artists gave it the name of Flower of the 
Madonna, and it is often seen in pictures 
of the Mother and the holy Child. 

Nations, too, have their emblem flowers. 
The rose has for centuries been the chosen 
blossom of England, and is recognized as 
such all over the world. The red and white 
that so long battled fiercely against each 
other in the rival houses of York and Lan- 
caster were at last united in the marriage 
of Henry of Richmond and Elizabeth of 
York, and became the badge of the entire 
country. Nature wrought a wonder in 
honor of this fortunate marriage, in a rose 
that combined the hues of both races, and 
it still flourishes under the name of “ York 
and Lancaster.” 

The royal family of Stuarts chose the oak- 
tree as their emblem; but, when the race 
met its downfall, the superstitious High- 
landers discarded the badge and adopted in 
its place the white rose. 

Scotland’s national flower is the thistle, 
and its motto “Nemo me impune lacessit.” 


was greatly admired 
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When James IV of Scotland married the 
English Margaret, the poets wrote many a 
madrigal in praise of the thistle and the 
rose. _The legend of its adoption as the 
national flower tells of a time when the 
Scottish camp lay sleeping and at the mercy 
of its enemies; but, as the foe stole forward 
in the darkness to spring on them, a thistle 
pricked the foot of the leader, and his 
involuntary cry of pain roused the sleepers 
to their own defense. 

The shamrock was the favorite flower of 
Saint Patrick, and for his sake it became the 
chosen leaf of bard and chief, and the 
emblem of the Emerald Isle. 

The Welsh have a still humbler plant— 
the leek—for their badge. In the seventh 
century, there was a great battle between 
Welsh and Saxons, in which the former by 
the advice of their patron saint wore leeks 
in their caps, in order that they might more 
readily distinguish each other. They won 
the battle, and, as a token of gratitude, 
always afterward wore the leek as a national 
flower. 

The stately fleur-de-lys is the national 
blossom of France. It was chosen by Louis 
VIL as his badge when starting on a Crusade. 
Chroniclers aver that once, when the King 
of Navarre was dangerously ill, he was 
cured by means of an image of the Virgin 
found in a lily. On his recovery, he founded 
the Order of Our Lady, with the lily for its 
emblem. 

The nettle was a favorite plant with the 
Roman soldiers, who carried bits of it with 
them everywhere for good luck. 

The water-lily was a sacred flower among 
the Gauls, having been bestowed by a miracle 
on a devout saint of that nation. 

The cherry-blossom is almost worshiped 
by the Japanese, and every spring they hold 
a festival in its honor, which lasts for several 
days. 

For our American national flower, none 
could be so appropriate as the golden-rod, 
not only on account of its beauty, but 
because it is indigenous to and common 
throughout the United States. Only a singie 
species can be found either in Europe or 
Asia, and that of a sort so inferior that one 
feels inclined to deny its claim of relation- 
ship to our stately plant, whose beauty would 
merit the most careful cultivation, had not 
nature’s bounty rendered this unnecessary. 
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N awesome night: 

dark as was the 

earth before the com- 

mand “ Let there be light!” 

“%° had been given; wind- 

lashed, rain-drenched, and 

stung and goaded with sleet. 

A bitter night, keen-fanged 

and howling, with the howl of 
elements wolfishly at war. 

Down in the Gap, which formed 
the gateway to the transmontane, 
the cabins of the settlers, built of 

hewn logs securely mortised at the corners, 
could withstand the assaults of the storm 
king and his host well enough; but out in 
the open, and on the mountuain-sides, he har- 
ried the country. At Colonel Torrent’s, for 
instance, a mile below the Gap, the wind had 
full sweep, and tore around the low house, 
rattled roughly the doors and windows, threat- 
ening to burst them in, and whirled down 
the wide-throated chimney in sudden malig- 
nant eddies which sent the smoke into the 
room in great gray clouds, through which 
sparks gleamed like stars, and caused Mrs, 
Torrent to glance nervously about lest mis- 
chief should come of it. 

The pile of oak and hickory logs burned 
clear, with a great heat, and the homely 
room was cheerful despite the wind’s rude 
jests. The firelight was reflected in the 
polished oak of the old corner cupboard 
and in the brasses of the heavy furniture, 
that had come from England with the family 
and been boated up the river in flat-boats 
poled by the settlers’ own hands when they 
had obeyed the growing impulse of the 
colony and pushed upward toward the mount- 
ains. Colonel Torrent, a middle-aged man, 
who had breasted hardship and danger for 
many @ year in the interests of the colony, 
rested in a great chair beside the hearth: 


and near him sat his young wife, with sew- 


ing in her hands, and her foot on the rocker 
of the cradle. 


“The question is, how far a man mav be 
justified in such a thing.” The words passed 
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the colonel’s lips slowly, and his face 
meditative and grave. 

“Tn crime?” 

As she put the question, the young wife’s 
voice faltered, 

“Aye, sweetheart, even in crime; for the 
provocation must be considered, and exten- 
uating circumstances taken note of. In a 
week at furthest, a court must be convened 
for the trial of this man, and it will be my 
duty, as holding his majesty’s commission, to 
call the people together. My mind is not 
clear upon this matter; the public weal pro- 
tests against too great leniency, and yet in 
such a case “tis hard to be severe.” 

“Goes not the case to Williamsburg?” 
she queried. “The lawyers there would 
speedily sift'the matter to the bottom; such 
things are within their province.” 

“Tf the man should appeal, and show just 
grounds for demand of clemency; but that 
is hardly likely. He hath been to Williams- 
burg, and knoweth well that the low country 
concerneth not much with the minor matters 
of the frontier. Nor is it needful that they 
should, since every community should be 
instinct for self-regulation and jealous of 
interference. The greater affairs of the 
colony will suffice to keep the court at 
Williamsburg plethoric with business.” 

He spoke with the claborate diction of 
educated men of his period; but the sturdy 
independence underlying the formality of 
his language gave it virility. In the early 
days of the colony, and especially on the 
frontier, men were inured to belief in them- 
selves and in their ability to cope with any 
and every emergency. 

Since friendly relations had been estab- 
lished and were maintained with most of the 
neighboring tribes, and the colonists them- 
selves had increased in number and strength 
for self-protection, the Indian question had 
ceased to be the one most vital to them, and 
their attention was permitted to concern 
itself with those more subtle ethical questions 
which relate to the interior well-being of the 
body politic. Removed from Williamsburg 
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and the more populous lower counties by 


many a league of wood and fell, the frontiers- 


men—as they then were—of Upper Virginia 
were forced to exercise the sturdy instincts 
for self-government which characterized 
them, and to legislate their own affairs with 
small regard or reference to the laws enacted 
by king and parliament. Their minor dis- 
sensions were usually settled by arbitration, 
should the contestants be pacific; if not, by 
physical prowess. But in graver matters, 
such as the willful destruction of human life 
or property, more formality would be affected, 
and rough courts would be convened, pre- 
sided over, whenever practicable, by a man 
who held the king’s commission. 

In the present that of a man for 
homicide—the mind of the prospective judge 
was sore beset. 


"ase 


Of mental scope unusually 
extended, Colonel Torrent had the capacity, 
so uncomfortable to its possessor, of seeing 
many sides of a question with equal clear- 
ness. He could admit qualifications and 
modifications, and, while his judgment could 
be trusted, it was too prone to be tinctured 
with mercy ever to be hasty or ill-considered. 
In much, his wife resembled him, save that 
with her there was no question of judgment 
at all, in cases which would admit of mercy. 

“The gossips say that the woman lies 
stricken unto ‘death,’ she murmured, her 
hand seeking that of her husband. “TI 
would have gone to the house myself, hoping 
to be of service, but that the child was ailing 
and I feared to leave him, and still more to 
take him abroad in evil weather. But my 
conscience is ill at ease, seeing that I went 
not; for old Mistress Cartwright was here at 
dusk, and said that the poor thing lay 
already as one dead. The agony of travail 
had been sorely grievous, she said, and the 
dead-born babe was marked on its head with 
a terrible mark, like unto a jagged cleft, and 
red as though stained with blood. These 
things are mysterious and awful.” She 
shuddered and put out her other hand and 
drew the cradle nearer. 

“And the woman, say’st thou, lies in 
articulo mortis ?” 
used unconsciously. 

“Nay, that I know not; only that Mistress 
Cartwright opined that her case was perilous. 
Tell me,” her voice lowered, “ where is he— 
the man?” Her pity shrank from harsh 
terms. 


The Latin phrase was 
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“At Nathan Parker's. He made no effort 
to escape, although to do so had been easy 
to one so familiar with the forest. He seemed 
stunned, paralyzed, by that which he had 
done. The eldest child gave forth the alarm, 
and, when the neighbors assembled, they 
discovered Hood prone on 
his skull cleft against the 
a rock, and Neal 


motionless as stone. 


the earth, with 
jagged edge of 
him, erect and 
The woman lay her 
length on the ground, with her face against 
Neal’s boot. How long they had been there, 
God only knows; for, when the child cried on 
the people, the sun was high and the blood on 
the dead man’s wound had stiffened. When 
they laid hands on Neal, the woman lifted 
herself and clung about him and strove to 
beat them back with her hands, shrieking 
that no murder had been done; that the men 
had foughten—life for life—and that she had 
been the cause. 


beside 


But Neal was as a man of 
stone, and spake no word and made no sign ; 
only when the woman cried out that the sin 
was hers, he spake low and solemnly, as 
when a man’s soul speaks through the lips 
of his body: ‘ Hush, sweetheart; thou doest 
thyself foul wrong. 
more blameless.’ Then he raised her in his 
arms and bore her into the house and laid 
her on the bed, motioning to the women that 
they should care for her. The men, moved, 
they knew not wherefore, forbore to bind 
him, and he went with them quietly.” 

“Yet it was the woman’s speech that held 
them from vengeance on the spot!” Mrs. 
Torrent commented, eagerly: the subject had 
a morbid fascination, 

“That and other matters. It was known 
that Hood was brutal to his wife, and word 
had followed them from the low country that 


God’s angels are not 


hinted of unfairness in his way of getting 
her, and of wrong done another man. Hood 


was a hard man too, surly and uncivil. In 
these times, when the welfare of the settle- 
ment lies in neighborliness and helpful kind- 
ness, such conduct will not do. Altogether 
’tis a matter that demands investigation. 
Neal must be heard in his own defense, and, 
if he has had wrong, it must be considered. 
The woman, perchance, may speak again. 
There is no need for hasty judgment.” 
“The gossips speak of wrong,” quoth Mrs. 
Torrent, “that is an ancient story, and one 
well borne out by Margaret .Hood’s expres- 
sion, so sad and worn. A broken-hearted 
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woman that, said I, when first mine eyes 
beheld her. Nor was my opinion uncoun- 
tenanced by others.” 

The husband smiled. ‘Thou judgest by 
thine own tender nature, sweetheart,” he 
averred; “broken hearts are but poetic 
fantasy. To me, the woman looked toil-worn 
and sad. That was all.” 

But the feminine instinct in matters of 
feeling is more subtle and true. The 
matron’s fingers stroked the strong hand 
she held, but her eyes, when she answered, 
were fixed dreamily on the fire. 

“On the surface that, but below a greater 
matter. The woman’s face reflected sorrow 
no human hand could reach. Twas pitiful 
to see it. I would I knew her story! This 
man Neal—what was he to her? Folks say 
her lover once, before the wrong. God 
knows; perhaps her lover still!” 

“Yes, ’tis whispered so; and yet the 
woman’s name is spotless. I know not the 
story properly. And she is dying, say’st 
thou? It is possible she may speak—may 
tell the wrong for Neal’s sake. I must be 
getting over there. It is surely nigh the 
turn of the night, and the storm abates 
somewhat.” He made a movement to rise 
from his chair. 

“Nay, but listen!” cried the wife, dread- 
ing to be left alone, and, for all her pity 
for her neighbors, willing to hold him still 
a little space. ‘Harken to it! The storm 
waxes instead of waning. ’Tis a cruel night 
to be abroad.” 

The wind no longer roistered, but came 
and went in gusts; the increased cold had 
chilled the rain to sleet, and hardened the 
sleet to hail. It beat on the unshuttered 
windows with a sharp noise and_ fierce 
insistence that the misery outside should be 
borne in mind. 

Suddenly a dog, whose kennel was beneath 
the porch, roused himself and barked, but 
remained in his lair, combining recognition 
of duty with regard for his own welfare. 
The crunch—crunch—of a horse’s hoofs 
trampling the fallen hail mingled with the 
sounds of the storm. <A face appeared at 
the window, pressed to the glass, as though 
a man had ridden close and leaned from his 
horse to look in: a blow was struck on the 
panes with a riding-whip. 

With instant divination of the errand, 
Mrs. Torrent laid her hand on her husband’s 


OF GILBERT 


NEAL. 


arm. “The end approaches,” she whispered. 
“They have sent for you. Ride hard, or 
you'll be too late.” 

While he saddled his horse, she mixed 
a stirrup-cup for the chilled messenger and 
asked a question or two in a hushed voice. 
And when the men had ridden away into 
the darkness, which shut behind them like 
a door, she stood for a space with her face 
pressed to the window-pane, and made a 
shield with her hands for the eyes that sought 
to penetrate the night and learn its secret. 


II. 

THE house which served as a prison for 
Gilbert Neal was situated on the side of the 
mountain, three-quarters of a mile above the 
rude hamlet in the Gap. It had been 
selected because Nathan Parker had in his 
yard an empty building, used generally as a 
smoke-house, which could be converted, for 
the nonce, into a jail. An undercurrent of 
sympathy for Neal, bred of instinctive 
recognition of love-begotten suffering and 
the unpopularity of the dead man, caused 
his captors to wish to treat him with such 
consideration as was possible, and the cus- 
tomary method of incarceration—pinioned 
limbs and an inverted wagon-body—seemed 
somehow incongruous, even to them. 
Parker’s smoke-house met the requirements 
of the case more fully, and thither they 
brought Neal, who accompanied them 
dumbly, as a beast that is driven. The 
stunned condition continued, and he had no 
word, and apparently no thought, of his own 
extremity. So unresisting was he that they 
forbore to bind him, and contented them- 
selves with heaving a great log against the 
door, in addition to the stout wooden pins 
stuck in auger-holes which formed the ordi- 
nary fastening. , 

They placed food at hand, and skins for 


him to lie on, and a home-made quilt to 
cover him, and built a fire in the hole in the 


centre of the earthen floor, used for that 
purpose when the tier-poles above held bacon 
to be smoked, and put wood handy for its 
renewal. They spoke to him with reserve, 
but with an undertone of kindness, feeling 
sorry for him in spite of that which he had 
done, and a trifle shy, because of the apathy 
which walled him in, like a man in a lonely 
eafion. The children eame and peered at 
him through the cracks between the logs, 
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frightened and curious; and, when hours 
passed and he made neither sound nor move- 
ment, the interest deepened, and they 
wondered and whispered among themselves. 

Neal sat with his strong frame drooped 
forward, his head sunk on his breast. Time 
flowed onward, but he took no heed; he was 
stranded on the hour in which his hand had 
become red with a man’s blood. It had 
been morning then, with a low sun anda 
rime of frost on the ground and the fence- 
rails; there had been frost on that reek too, 
jutting up through the frozen earth, and 
on the leaves that had covered it from his 
sight. 

He was not a religious man in the ortho- 
dox sense; he had always intended to 
become so, but the time had never seemed 
fitting. He wondered about it dumbly now, 
and about God and sin and retribution. In 
his youth, his up-bringing had been godly, 
and, in a nebulous way, he still held to that 
which others had told him. How would it 
fare with a soul hurled, mad with brute 
passion, into the infinite? Had his hand 
thrust a man into hell? The thought 


troubled him, returning again and again. 
Men had spoken before him of the mercy 
of God—of lis love for His suffering creat- 


ures: vaguely he yearned for words, for 
prayers of intercession for the soul of the 
man he had slain; but no words would 
come, and his mind wandered back into 
the past with a heavy sense of injustice and 
wrong, and of worse evil when he had taken 
the righting of things into his own hands. 

A night passed, and a day—broken by 
visits from his jailers with food and fuel; 
then another night came, wild and tempest- 
ridden: a man recks little of moments 
when he is living years in retrospect. From 
time to time, he fed the fire, not from active 
consciousness of variation in the temperature, 
but in obedience to physical impulse. He 
was going over the events of his life, wearily 
and dispassionately as though they belonged 
to a life that was not his. By and by, the 
wood became exhausted and the fire died 
down; mice crept out from under the logs 
and nibbled the untasted food—an owl hooted 
on the house-top. 

It was a long distance back to the days 
when he and she had been lad and lass 
together in old England; yet memory brought 
it so clearly before him that he could almost 


. 
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smell the hawthorn in the hedges, and put 
out his hands for the fair blossoms with 
which he used to crown her when they 
would go a-Maying in the wooing season 
of the year. She had been unlike the other 
village lassies—tall and gracious, with quiet 
ways that were like the ways of a lady. 
In sooth, more seemly were they than the 
ways of many of the high-born dames that 
would visit my Lady Tazewell at the Hall. 
At the rural festivals, when the great folks 
would lay aside their greatness and mingle 
with the small folks in common merry- 
making, it would always be Margaret Doane, 
the joiner’s daughter, whom Sir Marcus 
Tazewell would lead to the dancing-booth 
“to show the country-side the fairest face 
and the lightest foot at the revels.” 

But Margaret liked not rude revelry over- 
much, having gentle ways; and once at 
a rustic festival, when one of the roistering 
gentlemen who quartered at the Hall good 
half the year had offered to salute her, she 
had drawn herself upward to a great height 
and said with a still voice, as a lady might 
have done: “Some fruit, my lord, is not for 
idle gathering.” And, at the rebuff, the 
wild young lord had been angered; but Sir 
Marcus had laughed aloud and sworn by 
his father’s sword that the maid was right, 
and that women’s lips should be held for 
other things than passing gallantry. Mar- 
garet had blushed to her ruddy hair, and 
then her face had gone pale as the silver of 
maple-bark when moonlight strikes it side- 
ways, and her eyes had shone with a brave 
light as she made her courtesy to the good 
knight and withdrew herself from among 
them. 

Yes, he could see it plainly—the quaint 
village, the hawthorn - bordered lanes, the 
meadows abloom with daisies, the copse they 
would rifle in nutting-time, the green where 
they would dance on summer evenings, the 
oaks by the old White Hart inn, under 
which the gaffers would sit on wooden 
benches and tipple ale and tell long-winded 
stories, and above and beyond the swell of 
the downs rolling away to the horizon. 
Many a good gallop had he had over those 
downs when the grooms would be out exer- 
cising the horses from the Tazewell stables, 
and the luck of a gossip with a village sweet- 
heart would cause a steed to be entrusted to 
Gibbie Neal, who was known to have as 
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firm a seat and as light a hand as any groom 
among them. 

His love for the sleek beauties might have 
drawn him stableward, but for the fact that 
Sir Mareus would have none of 


grooms, and there was Margaret. 


wedded 
To him- 
self, his love for Margaret had no beginning, 
for his memory held no record of a time 
when love for her was not the mainspring of 
his being. When knowledge had come that 
the current of her love set toward him, even 
as his toward her, the world had been 
illumined as when sunlight breaks through 
shadows, and the blood in his veins had 
stirred like sap in a growing tree. The 
surety had come one day at noontide in the 
harvest season: the ripe corn, bending to the 
kiss of the sickle, had lain at the reapers’ 
feet in swaths of gold, crimsoned with the 
red of poppies. After the reapers had come 
the binders, and Margaret, taking her place 
among them, had followed his sickle; and 
he, fearful to account it design in her and 
intent to test the matter, had withdrawn 
himself in the field and reaped apart, and 


still she had followed his sickle. At noon- 


tide, when the rays of the sun fell straight 
and the languor of heat was in the air, he 


had stood alone in the breadth he had 
reaped, and waited for her to come to him, 
binding as she came ; and, as he waited, he had 
taken blue corn-flowers and crimson poppies 
and bound them with the gold of the wheat. 
Near him she had paused, with her face as 
the face of a child, drooped low for shyness, 
yet smiling with deep knowledge of tender- 
ness in store; the hair on her forehead, moist 
with the moisture of her labor, curled softly 
against its whiteness, and the lids of her 
eyes lay over them, as the leaves of morning- 
glories fold together with heat; and the 
trembling of her body had caused the sheaves 
in her arms to stir and rustle with a soft 
noise. 

He had laid the sickle from his right arm 
over against his left, and put out his hand 
and rested it on her and bent his head, 
seeking the glance of her eyes, and the 
flowers he had laid on the sheaf against her 
bosom. With a voice tender as the breezes 
ripe wheat, he had _ whispered: 
“Sweetheart, I love thee!” but she had said 
no word, nor had there been need of words, 
for her heart had spoken. 

Among the reapers had been a man named 


among 
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Hood, a farrier’s son from a village beyond 
the downs; and he himself was a farrier’s 
son, and there had been rivalry between 
them, even before Hood had begun to cast 
his eyes with longing upon Margaret. There 
had been contests between them at the anvil 
and in games, and in open strife he had 
always been the victor; but now and then, 
by cunning, Hood would gain the advantage. 
Hood was a dark man, low of stature but 
strongly built, with a face sombre with the 
blackness of a great beard and the glow of 
eyes that were like the fires of his own 
smithy when the bellows were still. He— 
Neal—was tall, with shoulders broad and 
square, and a frame strong for wrestling and 
for swinging the great hammer truly. His 
face had been accounted comely by women 
in those days, and Margaret—but Margaret 
viewed it with the eyes of love. 

At the harvest-home that season, Margaret 
had danced with him and also with his rival, 
for she dreaded a quarrel between the men, 
knowing so well the strength of both. In 
the rough games that followed the dancing, 
she had joined but little, liking not the 
sport nor the liberties that they led to. In 
one—a game of forfeits—Hood had seized 
her in his arms and sought to touch her lips 
with his. Margaret’ had struggled like a 
bird in the grasp of the fowler, and had 
looked at him with a low cry. The blood 
had surged to his brain in a flood, and he 
had torn her from Hood’s arms and had 
closed with his rival and borne him to the 
ground. The struggle had been terrible; 
and the outcome might have been more so, 
had not the neighbors dragged the men 
apart and held them until their passion 
cooled. Hood’s face had been dark with 
angry blood, but that of the other man 
white and with eyes like burnished steel. 

Hood had raised his right hand clenched 
as for a blow, and gazed on Neal, and then 
turned his eyes on Margaret and brought 
the uplifted fist with a long swing down 
into the palm of his left hand, and the 
sound of it was as the sound of iron striking 
on iron; but the oath that accompanied the 
movement was registered dumbly in his own 
breast. Then he had gone from among them 
with lips close set, and his going had been 
as the passing of a storm-cloud. 

For a year or so after that, life had gone 


hard with him. Hood, having means out- 
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side of his trade, did work at cheaper rates, 
and so drew away their custom; and his own 
popularity had counted for naught in the 
matter, for the good-will of a man’s neigh- 
bors will never stand in the way of their 
saving money on him. His father had died 
suddenly, dropping beside the anvil with the 
hammer in his hand, and then a Jew, who 
held the stock and good-will of the smithy 
for surety for money loaned in a season of 
bad harvests, had foreclosed, and the business 
—that which was left of it—had passed into 
the hands of another smith. The new- 
comer had offered him the place of striker, 
because of his known strength; but he 
could not bring himself to serve where he 
had been wont to order, so had refused the 
offer and taken work with the farmers round 
about, not liking to quit the country-side 
because of Margaret. Through his troubles, 


Margaret had been tender and helpful as a 
woman will be to the man she loves; but the 
joiner had sworn with a great oath that no 
daughter of his should wed with a man 
whose worldly gear was his daily wages. 
’Twas whispered by the gossips that no less 


aman than the baliff at the Hall, who was 
known to have cast an eye on Margaret, 
would content the joiner. Be that as it 
might, he had forbid the bans, and Margaret, 
upreared in dutifulness, would in no wise 
gainsay him. They would wait, she had 
said, until Neal should have made a place; 
they were young and loved each other. 

Then talk about the New World revived 
and began to circulate freely in the prov- 
inces. Tales were told of rivers whose sands 
held gold, and of lands fertile beyond belief, 
of grants of farms as large as any three of 
Sir Marcus Tazewell’s, given to any man 
with a family, who would go over and take 
possession. Marvelous tales they were, that 
increased in marvelousness with the telling. 
The fever for emigration laid hold on the 
people. Men left their homes and business 
to stand about and drink ale at the White 
Hart, and prate of things to be done in the 
colonies. First, one family had gone, then 
another, from that and adjacent villages. 
Hood, among the rest, had sold house and 
smithy and gone away to London to report 
to a colonization company for passage, leaving 
behind him vaunts of the wonders he would 
achieve and the gold he would acquire. 

Neal had held out against the infection 
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for a while, but his love for Margaret and his 
longing to make a home for her interplayed 
with desire for adventure and to do as others 
did and restiveness under his rival’s vaunts, 
and set his nature seething like cider in warm 
weather, until at last he could hold out no 
longer. All his talk and all his thought 
had been of Virginia and of the wondrous 
stories told of it; and Margaret had listened 
smiling and had encouraged him, thinking, 
in her ignorance, that Virginia lay just 
beyond the Irish coast, and that a year, or 
even two, would not be long to wait for all 
the joy and plenty which he predicted. 

Before he left the village, they had gone 
together to the fairy wishing-well in the 
dingle beyond the Hall, and across it had 
broken a sixpence and plighted their troth 
and sworn to be true to one another while 
life should last. She had taken the bit of 
coin and wrapped it in parchment, with a 
tress of her ruddy hair, and had secured the 
packet in a tiny purse of leather curiously 
broidered, and fastened it about his neck. 

It was still there, where she had placed it. 
In the darkness of his jail, he thrust his 
hand into his breast and pressed the token 
to his heart. The pain there gnawed like 
a beast; he could not pacify it nor cause its 
fangs to loose their grip. His thoughts took 
up the story of his life once more. 

In America, his dreams had been rudely 
dispelled, as had those of others before him. 
Land there was in plenty, but with it toil 
and danger and privation such as he had 
never conceived of. Wealth and comfort 
might come in course of time, but as yet 
they were in the keeping of the future. The 
vast improvement in the condition of the 
colony was not apparent to his disenchanted 
eyes, but he had niched in with the settlers 
and adopted their ways and presently become 
conscious of the spirit of hope and robust 
endeavor that animated them. 

At Jamestown, he had encountered Hood, 
who had received him cordially and with 
apparent forgetfulness of dissensions in the 
mother country. He made no mention of 
Margaret or of their former relations, and 
seemed to wish to let the dead past bury 
its dead. Homesick to his heart’s core and 
of a generous temper, Neal had met his rival 
on his own ground, and the men had been 
accounted friends. 

Two years had passed, during which 
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Spotswood’s horse-shoe knights made their 
expedition into the interior, and the tales 
they brought back fired some among the 
younger of the settlers, so that an expedition 
was formed to follow one of the great water- 
ways upward toward its source. At Hood’s 
suggestion, Nea] had joined the expedition, 
hoping for a grant in the new region large 
enough to justify a return to England for 
his sweetheart. Hood had encouraged him 
in the enterprise, making light of the peril 
and keeping the advantages before him. 

The party had been allowed to proceed 
unmolested far into the interior, and then 
the hitherto friendly savages suddenly 
changed their attitude. Scouts had come up 
from below, with intelligence—how gathered, 
none ever knew—which had inflamed the 
Indians and caused them to suspect treachery 
and breach of treaty. The intelligence as to 
the intentions of the explorers had been 
without foundation, but it had served an 
evil purpose, for the Indians took the war- 
path and contrived to decoy the little party 
into an ambush where they had been set 
upon and destroyed. Neal and two others, 
through some caprice of the captors, had 
been spared and carried with the tribe in 
their migration away beyond the mountains 
into a beautiful rolling country watered by a 
mighty river. Seven years he had remained 
in captivity, but had finally escaped and 
worked his way back to the seaboard, suffer- 
ing hardships and vicissitudes in the journey 
that were well-nigh unparalleled. 

The years had brought changes to the 
colony; more people had come, there was 
increased prosperity, a fuller sense of life 
and capability and progress; along the great 
water-ways to the transmontane, the smoke 
of homes curled upward and the ringing of 
axes cleft the siience of the forest. His own 
place had closed up unheeded, and there was 
little memory of him left in the minds of 
former acquaintance. The tale he had to 
tell was still too familiar in their ears to 
excite special interest; captivity among the 
Indians was no new thing. 


MY 


LOVE. 


Hood still lived in the vicinity of James- 
town; but had moved on to a farm, and had 
a wife and a child or two—had made himself 
a home in the New World. Neal had gone 
to see him, yearning for recognition and the 
sight of a familiar face, the clasp of a 
familiar hand. The old rivalship had moved 
so far into the background, was so overlaid 
by larger events, that he gave it no thought ; 
nor did the idea that Hood might have been 
instrumental ‘in setting the Indians upon 
them formulate until later. Hood, grown 
more stern and saturnine with the years, had 
paled at sight of him—a queer livid pallor 
under his dark skin. A look akin to terror 
had risen and then died in his eyes, then he 
had pulled himself together and had coolly 
denied all knowledge of Neal and _ ail 
recognition of his identity with the man 
who had gone away with the explorers long 
years before and been massacred by the 
Indians. He had affected to regard Neal as 
in impostor, and had reached up over the 
door for his flint-lock, and had threatened to 
set the dogs on him if he should come there 
again with idle stories. But, under the 
bluster, Neal had felt convinced that his old 
enemy knew him; for he was aware that, in 
spite of time and hardship, his face was but 
little altered. 

As Hood had banged the door, Neal had 
heard a voice, and through a window caught 
a glimpse of a figure, that had stirred his 
heart and set his memory to work, for both 
voice and figure had recalled Margaret. Not 
the Margaret he had left, but as she might 
become after years of toil and trouble and 
disappointment. It had not occurred to him 
that it could be Margaret; only a certain 
suggestiveness had caused his sweetheart to 
advance more into the foreground of his 
mind, and his love had flamed afresh. His 
Margaret was still the girl of the English 
village, the girl who had come toward him 
through the harvest heat-haze—binding, as 
she came, the golden sheaves. The hand on 
the dial of love stops at the hour of parting. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I LOVE you! All desire finds flower in this, 
Before your smile, it grows a rose of bliss. 


I love you, you yourself, the soul of life, 
My heart’s pure pearl, my hope, my joy, my wife! 





A 


CONFEDERATE 


WEDDING. 


BY CLARA MINOR LYNN, 


(FOR, if dar ain’t a white gemman, and 
he look jest like Mars Rob! He 


certainly do ride like he come to git 


mar’d.” 

We all dropped the straws with which we 
were plaiting our summer hats, and flew to 
the window. 

Sure enough, it was a “white gemman,” 
and Fannie’s blushes told us it was “ Mars 
Rob” who rode so eagerly up the lawn. No 
wonder Cindy had exclaimed at the sight; 
for, besides my old uncle and a superannuated 
physician, there was not a gentleman left in 
the neighborhood. As we were entirely off 
from the seat of war, a soldier was a “ sight 
for sair een.” 

It soon appeared that Cindy was right in 
both her surmises, for this daring soldier had 
come armed and equipped to get married. 

During that active campaign of 763, Gen- 
eral Lee only allowed furloughs to soldiers 
to be married, assigning as a reason for this 
exception that “a married man made the 
better soldier.” 

Taking advantage of this fact, our ardent 
young lover, thinking all things fair when 
love and war were combined, obtained a 
three days’ furlough for that purpose. As 
he passed through the neighboring town, he 
procured a license and ring—for which he 
paid two hundred dollars—and secured a 
minister to come out the next day to perform 
the interesting ceremony. 

He had been engaged to Fannie for some 
time, but knew by past experience that she 
would have said him “nay” if he had con- 
sulted her. 

Of course, she was indignant at such a 
high-handed proceeding, and vowed he 
might return as he came. She was at last 
brought to terms by Rob’s gravely assuring 
her that he would be court-martialed for 
getting a furlough under false pretenses if he 
returned a bachelor. So, if she would not 
be his bride, he was sure he could get one of 
the “many maidens all forlorn” in the 
neighborhood to have compassion on him, 
for married he must be. 


This view of the case proved convincing, 
and most of that night and the next day were 
spent in hurried and exciting preparations 
for the wedding. 

A few yards of very coarse muslin were 
produced from someone’s stores, and a very 
scant gown made. But its defects were 
concealed under the mother’s wedding-veil, 
the only relic of the past which the exigen- 
cies of the times had not put to use. 

Chloe said: “You all ain’t gwine to let 
Miss Fan git mar’d ’dout a supper, is you?” 
So a wedding supper had to be provided 
somehow. 

My aunt consented to sacrifice some of 
her precious chickens, which were kept 
sacred for the weekly hospital-hamper. <A 
county store a few miles off was found to 
contain a few pounds of very cloudy white (?) 
sugar, at five dollars a pound. So a rather 
dingy-looking bride’s cake was manufact- 
ured. It was a few degrees less dark than 
a sorghum cake would have been. The last 
real coffee, which for months had been kept 
to look at and to smell, was used. So, with 
abundance of flowers and the house made 
quite brilliant with Confederate lights— 
home-made dips and rough tapers of bees- 
wax and tallow—we were quite proud of our 
war wedding. 

No bride could look lovelier than did ours, 
even if her veil was very yellow and her 
dress scant and coarse; but that coarse 
muslin had cost a hundred and fifty dollars 
only a fortnight before. 

A few of the nearest neighbors had been 
summoned, the sterner sex being represented 
by the superannuated doctor and a few 
youths of fifteen or thereabout, who, as was 
natural, were deeply impressed by a sense of 
their own dignity and importance. 

The next morning saw a sad _ parting. 
The groom was due at his post in twenty 
hours, and could only reach it by hard rid- 
ing. 

Six months afterward, thanks to a wounded 
knee, he was brought back on a stretcher, 


_to spend his honeymoon with his bride. 
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HOW OLGA MET IVAN. 


BY FLORENCE 


NCLOSED by bleak hills, Orlov lies; 
I The dreary changeless Russian skies 

Arch over it. Unknown to men 

Is Orlov—lovely now and then, 
When hardy flowers on slopes of sun 
Are spangled, and the streamlets run 
Down slopes of shadow; but the year 
Belongs to winter. It was here 

That Olga came, and lived alone 
With sour-faced Jetska, an old crone 
Who kept her mistress’ secrets well. 
To-day the peasants love to tell 

Of Olga’s kindness, of her grace, 
The gentle speech that proved her race; 
How, in her crimson peasant dress, 
She still was clothed in loveliness. 


But, in the old days, many a sneer 
And mocking comment met her ear. 
“Fair beggar countess,” they would say 

Who met her on her homeward way— 
“Fair beggar countess, ’tis a sin 
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For dainty hands to weave and spin! 
Go home, put on thy gems, forsooth, 
And be a countess in real truth.” 


Strange tales the curious ones had told, 
How, in her carven boxes old, 

Were silken robes that swept the floor, 
And jewels that a princess wore. 

And so they watched and wondered till 
There came a cry that sent a thrill 

Into the stoutest heart; for war 

Had never spread a cloud before 

On quiet Orlov. Weapons gleamed 

On every side, until it seemed 

As if the very hills must close 

Around, to guard it from its foes. 
Across the plains, the hostile lines 
Were marching on; and west, where shines 
The city on the Neva’s shore, 

The Emperor marched, his men before. 
Well Orlov’s pathless hills might close 
Around, to guard it from its foes! 


On Easter night—ah, such a night! 

The faint snow on the hills gleamed white; 
The fields were like a parchment scroil ; 
The skies were like a sapphire bow] 

With frosty stars set round the rim ; 

The western road, that wound its dim 
Way from the town, was dark with life— 
An army, arming for the strife 

That might be on the morrow: then 

The midnight moon saw peace again. 

The weary Russian soldier slept. 

Not so the enemy, that crept 

Unseen upon the sleeping town, 

And swarmed the eastern roadway down! 


Ah, Orlov! North and south arose 
Thy hills to guard thee from thy fees; 
And westward at thine entrance lay 
Thine armies, waiting for the day ; 
But, Orlov, ’twas a feeble guard 

To keep thee to the eastward barred ! 


Through Olga’s casement, all that night, 
Had filtered tiny rays of light. 
Returning home at sunset, she, 

Who had borne all so patiently, 

No single mocking laugh had heard, 
Nor whispered sneer, nor saucy word. - 
She heard some frightened talk of war, 
But what cared she? Across her door 
She drew the bolt: the curtains blue 
Across the gilded casement drew. 
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The crimson peasant dress slipped down ; 
She robed herself in royal gown, 

Tied the pearl girdle as of old, 

And clasped her armlets of pure gold, 

With hasty fingers lit a row 

Of Easter candles: in their glow 

She sat and dreamed, and reared once more 
The palace on the Neva’s shore. 


She saw St. Isaak’s gilded dome 
Beside the gray walls of her home, 
With rounded pillars of red stone; 
She saw the crystal spires that shone; 
And then, forgetting bar and ban, 
She met—and, meeting, loved—Ivan! 


Ivan, of fierce and warlike race! 

Ivan, of noble birth and face! 

And Olga, as she dreamed, was there 
Of gayest gay, of fairest fair. 

Her soul was white as Valdai snows, 
But love had tipped her life with rose ; 
And never woman gave to man 

Such love as Olga gave Ivan! 


But Baron Loska shook his head ; 
“The Emperor hates Ivan,” he said ; 
“And Countess Vera would declare 

That Olga’s face was far too fair.” 

It was the Emperor's will that planned 

Ivan’s disgrace, the Emperor’s hand 

That robbed him of his robes of state 

And doomed him to the awful fate 

Of him who, guiltless, slaves and pines 

And dies in dark Siberian mines. 

So died Ivan!. And when death came, 

He answered gladly to his name; 

For death, upon those frozen plains, 

But gives men peace and breaks their chains! 


It was the Emperor's cruel love 

That followed Olga then, and drove 
Her from her home, and made her rest 
A torture and her name a jest. 

May God have mercy on the Czar, 
Who stands before the judgment bar 
And answers for his sins to man, 
When once more Olga meets Ivan ! 


Not of all this was Olga’s thought ; 
The golden threads alone she sought 
From out the past: she tried to weave 
A shining web that might deceive 
Her lonely heart—tried to forget 
They parted, knowing they had met. 


The tiny candles flickered out— 

Her dream was over; from without, 
The sound of trampling feet she heard 
And voices, now and then a word. 

“The eastern road—the bell—the tower— 
To save the town—within the hour 
Orlov is lost!’ In haste she drew 
The door ajar: the voice she knew. 
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Old Jans, whose hut of blackened wood 
Beside the eastern roadway stood, 

Was speaking: ‘‘ Time speeds—there is none 
To send a message; there is one 

And but one way. Who rings the bell 

In yonder tower shall sound the Knell 

Of his own life—but give the call 

For aid, and Orlov shall not fall!” 


Forgetting, in the hour’s distress, 

The courtly splendor of her dress, 

Fair Olga ventured forth and crept 

Near the excited group; there swept 
Across the maddened crowd, that night, 

A wave of anger at the sight. 

See! see!” they cried: “she comes to jeer 
At our distress. What does she here 

In such a dress with honest girls? 

From her proud neck we'll strip the pearls 
Before we die!’ A moment there 

She stood, no marble half so fair: 

The starlight on her jewels shone, 

Her dress hung folded like white stone. 
Then, through the angry hands outspread 
To stay her, like a wraith she sped. 


Far up the slope of the great hill, 

A ruined tower stood; and still 

The monster bell of Orlov hung 

With iron frame and iron tongue. 

The tower had fallen to decay, 

And many a great beam prostrate lay ; 
Only the framework, black and bare, 
Stood shivering in the frosty air. 


Still faster up the long white slope 
Sped Olga, and a feeble hope 

Within the peasants’ hearts arose. 
That royal dress, white as the snows 
On which she trod, was her disguise 
To shield her from the hostile eyes. 
She knew that hostile weapons swept 
The bare white hillside; yet she kept 
Her way. Between the four black beams 
She stood at last, the surging gleams 
Of weapons to the east; below 

Lay gray-walled Orlov, roofed in snow. 


One stroke she gave—one mighty clang 
That through the startled valley rang, 
And Orlov saved! No time was there 

To ring again; the very air 

Was darkened with a leaden shower 

That seamed and scarred the ruined tower, 


And Olga, like a princess dressed, 
With jewels blazing on her breast, 
Lay dead. .. 

But Olga’s spirit, freed 
Forever, by that noble deed, 
Had gone beyond the hate of man 
To lands of love—to meet Ivan! 
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ee? OW selfish 
4 are, John!” 
| “T should be 
“i sorry to think I 
pin 


you 


am, where you 
are concerned.” 

“You are! 
And _ overbear- 
ing, too.” 

“T try not to 
be either, Kitty.” 

“You have no 
right to dictate 
who shall come to see me, nor whom I shall 
go with.” 

“T do not mean to dictate; yet I think you 
should respect my wishes.” 

“T do, when they are reasonable.” 

“There is nothing unreasonable in asking 
that you do not go to the picnic with this 
dissolute fellow.” 

“You are jealous! I do not know anyone 
half so handsome or agreeable as he.” 

“You are unkind. I know more about 
this person than I should like to tell you. 
He is not a fit companion for any respectable 
girl, much less for you, Kitty.” 

“T wish you were more like him!” she 
retorted. 

“You will regret saying this. Remember, 
we are to be married in two months.” 

“We are not, 
ring!” 


either; here is your 

She tossed him the pretty gold ring he 
had given her when she had promised to 
marry him. 

“ Kitty!” 

“Well?” 

“You do not mean this?” He was pale. 

“T do mean it! You are cross and 
disagreeable. You would be tyrannical to 
a wife, if you had one. I will never marry 
such a man!” 

“Consider what you are doing. I never 
trifle. If you mean what you say, I shall 
be off to the West within a week.” 

He was paler still. His voice had an 


unnatural ring she had never heard before. 
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There was a pathetic yet resolute look in 
his eyes. 

She started; her color swiftly came 
went, but she was on her mettle. 

“You may start sooner—to-night, if 
wish !” 

“One word more: 


and 
you 


You do not love me; 
you have thought before of doing this?” 


John Pennington’s honest bronzed face 
was stern vet eager now. 
She winced and evaded his glance. She 


was paler now than he, yet she answered 
without a tremor: 

“T do not love you; I have thought before 
of doing this.” 

“ Good-bye, Kitty !” 

“ Good-bye, John !” 

Then he turned away, with more of pity 
than anger in his white set face. 

This parting meant much to him. Young, 
earnest, and brave, the future had seemed 
very bright; and his life had no thought 
apart from Kitty Clifford. He could not 
remember the time when he had not loved 
her. Squire Clifford’s farm and his father’s 
lay adjoining ; the houses were almost within 
speaking distance; scarce a day had passed 
for years that he had not either seen or spoken 
to her. A ribbon, a glove, a trinket that 
belonged to Kitty, had been sacred to him 
almost as far back as his memory went. 

Hardly a cross look or word had passed 
between them until a dashing young fellow 
from a neighboring summer-resort chanced to 
meet -her at a social gathering. He was 
marked in his attentions to her. He said a 
great many soft and foolish things which she 
was soft and foolish enough to listen to. His 
very audacity charmed her. And then he 
was said to be rich; he was certainly very 
aristocratic; handsome, too—much more so, 
with his waxed mustache and stylish clothes, 
than any of the country boys of Kitty’s 
acquaintance. 

From that day, John saw a change in her, 
and it grieved him. He was not jealous, as 
she had said. Had a better man than he 
won her from him, he would have given her 
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up, consoling himself with the thought that 
the sacrifice was for her good, and gone on 
loving her with an unselfish devotion all his 
days. 

But that she should be taken from him by 
a bad unprincipled fellow, to be flattered and 
enslaved, then cast aside, grieved him to the 
heart’s core. He had remonstrated gently 
at first, then spoken in plainer terms. When 
he saw that she would not heed, he said no 
more, hoping that the city-bred chap would 
go away, and then the affair would end. He 
made allowances for Kitty’s youth and her 
scant knowledge of the world. Unlike a 
less loving, less generous man, he had no 
thought of breaking with her. She was a 
good girl at bottom; he knew that. Nor 
could she have done anything to change 
this opinion of her. Had she gone wrong in 
any way, his big heart would have found an 
excuse for her. 

She had led him to suppose that he was to 
take her to the picnic. At the last moment, 
she told him that Proctor Havergal had 
begged to go with her, and that she had 
accepted his escort. This brought the 
remonstrance that ended in rupture. 

Kitty was hasty, very hasty. 

When John left her, she tried to feel care- 
less; in five minutes, she was serious; in ten 
minutes, she cried. 

She loved John; she did not love Haver- 
gal. But John was honest, blunt, and plain. 
In his heart, he believed her the sweetest, 
brightest, prettiest creature in the universe ; 
yet he did not know how to tell her all this. 
Havergal had no such extravagant opinion 
of her, yet knew well enough how to say 
that he had. No rascal ever owned a more 
ready tongue. 

Kitty was not unlike others of her sex. 
She was the more susceptible, because no 
one had ever flattered her before. John 
talked to her of the practical; Havergal, 
of the beautiful. 

The contrast at first was charming ; soon 
it became painful. She remembered that 
it was to John—plain prosy John—that 
her troth was plighted; to the dull fellow 
who had never said a pretty thing to her 
in all his life. What did he know about 
damask cheeks, red lips, and glowing eyes? 
Her charms had all been wasted on him. 
Silly child, if she could but have known 
of the poetry down in his loving heart! 


She became dissatistied, then she brooded. 
All this was the girl’s vanity. 

John’s visits were not quite so regular 
as formerly. Sometimes she watched the 
lane for his coming; again, she started when 
she heard a step that might be his. This 
was her love. 

She was not a wicked or a fickle girl. She 
was foolish, that was all. Vanity obscures, 
but never smothers, true love. 

As time wore on, she became conscious 
of certain comparisons in John’s favor. 
This grew on her, and finally she would 
have seen completely through Havergal’s 
thin guise of deceit and cunning, for she 
was a bright quick girl. 

Unfortunately, John brought matters to 
a crisis. 

He had arranged to take his cousin, Sally 
Baker, along to the picnic with Kitty. He 
would now have gladly staid away, but was 
unwilling to disappoint Sally. So he hitched 
a pair of horses to a light spring wagon, 
and he and Sally went. 

Havergal and Kitty came soon after. He 
was attentive, she was gay. In a pretty 
white dress, with a bright ribbon at her 
throat, another binding her shining hair, 
her face radiant, her eyes sparkling, John 
thought Kitty had never appeared so beau- 
tiful. 

His heart ached, and his look was serious. 
He made no effort to assume a lightness of 
spirit he did not feel. He was not an adept 
in deception. He greeted his friends and 
acquaintances with a grave smile, and bore 
with patience and without wincing the 
banter of those who sought to tease him. 
His engagement to Kitty was an open secret; 
young and old, for miles around, knew all 
about it. Indeed, this match had been the 
talk of the neighborhood for so long that 
people had almost ceased talking, having 
accepted and settled it as a fact about which 
there was little more to be said. To see 
John and Kitty together at all social gather- 
ings and on all public occasions had been no 
more thought of than to see Farmer Brown 
and his good wife driveeto the meeting- 
house, on a Sunday morning, in the big 
eart they had ridden in as far back as the 
younger generation could remember. Some 
people had wondered sometimes when the 
two were going to require the parson’s serv- 


ices, yet, as the marriage was sure to take 
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place sooner or later, there was little specu- 
lation even about this, 

After Havergal appeared on the scene, 
however, the gossips had had more to say ; 
and, I must admit, not without reason. ‘Two 
or three girls of uncertain age had said 
some very ill-natured things about Kitty, 
and even wiser people shook their heads 
doubtfully whenever her name was men- 
tioned. Deacon Smith said it was a pity 
that Squire Clifford allowed Kitty to keep 
company with a sleek good-for-nothing 
fellow like Havergal; he even went so far 
as to say that he would set the dogs on any 
such character that might come fooling 
around his girls. But I suppose the threat 
was likely to prove harmless, for Sarah Ann 
Smith was red-haired and freckled, with a 
big wart on her nose besides; Nancy Jane 
was cross-eyed, and these were all the 
daughters the old man had. Yet I have no 
doubt that he was sincere in what he said, 
and that he could have done nothing better, 
had the occasion offered. 

Two things happened at the picnic, which 
had an important bearing on the events that 
followed. The first, John knew nothing of; 
which was fortunate for Havergal. The 
second, John saw; which was also fortunate 
for Havergal—fortunate for Kitty too, and 
possibly for John himself. 

Kitty and her escort strayed into the 
wood ; how far, she scarcely knew. Indeed, 
she was unlike herself all the day long— 
preoccupied, ill at ease, now unnaturally 
gay, now suddenly quiet and solemn; laugh- 
ing when there was nothing to laugh at, 
sober when her companion said witty things 
that ought to have amused her greatly. 
Hot flashes came over her, and then her 
cheeks seemed on fire; again, the color 
seemed to go out of them. Twice she felt 
faint and asked for water, which her com- 
panion gave her from a brook, she showing 
him how to make a cup out of sycamore- 
leaves. 


The day was an ideal one for a picnic: 
a soft fair day in the early summer, with 
just enough breeze to rustle the leaves and 
temper the sun; at the season, too, when 
the woods are greenest, and every twig and 


flower fresh and sweet. Kitty loved the 
wild woods—every tree and shrub had a 
charm for her; but to-day nature’s charms 
were lost upon her. 


KITTY 


CLIFFORD. 


With a cunning smile, Havergal observed 
her fitful moods. He interpreted them as 
any vain puppy might have done under like 
circumstances. The deeper they went into 
the wood, the softer grew his speech and 
manner. He helped her over the rough 
places, softly pressing her little brown hands ; 
gently disengaged her skirts from thorn and 
bramble; twice, as if by accident, his arm 
was very near her dainty waist. A vine 
caught her hat; in releasing it, his hand 
brushed and lingered an instant on her soft 
hair. She did not seem to notice; indeed, 
she was not thinking of the silly fellow at 
all, and was wholly unconscious of his 
stolen caresses. 

Had he been an honest man, I could not 
blame him for the desire to kiss her. Her 
lips were like ripe cherries, her breath as 
sweet as the soft-scented air. Such desire 
could not have been greatly wrong nor done 
him discredit. But, when he seized and 
kissed her forcibly without warning, I can- 
not be sorry that her plump fist left a deep 
bruise where it hit his cheek. 

Kitty should have left him then and there, 
and to do so was her first thought. But her 
rupture with John and his warnings, which 
she had defied, flashed into her mind. 
Others too had warned her; some of the 
girls were jealous of her city beau, and had 
said unpleasant things, but older and wiser 
women had shaken their heads gravely and 
dropped dark hints about him. She had 
defied them all. Could she now publicly 
acknowledge that they had all been right, 
and she wrong? She lacked the courage; 
almost any other girl might have lacked it, 
too. So she swallowed her wrath and indig- 
nation as best she could, and the pair 
returned together to the picnic-grounds. 
Some explanation had to be given about the 
bruise on Havergal’s cheek, which began to 
turn black; he invented a plausible story 
which she did not contradict. 

Her next adventure was of a more serious 
kind. 

The picnickers were gathered on the bank 
of a stream, which was swollen by recent 
rains. Kitty saw some flowers on the oppo- 
site bank and admired them. Instantly, 
Havergal, who wished to recover the girl’s 
good opinion, proposed to take a boat and 
fetch them to her. 

Someone suggested that it might not be 
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safe to attempt to cross the stream. Then 
she, not being in a good humor with any- 
body, perversely declared that she would not 
be afraid to go herself. An ill-natured girl 
smiled at this, and Kitty pretended that she 
meant to get into the boat, though she had 
no serious intention of doing so. 

Here John interfered. She resented this 
liberty and did get in. It was a small 
rickety thing, and she repented her rashness 
a moment after. Havergal came near upset- 
ting the boat before he took up the oars. 
John looked anxious. 

“If she will go, I think you might better 
let me go with her,” he said to Havergal. 

The fellow was willing, evidently; for the 
ill-shaped craft rocked dangerously with 
every movement. 

Kitty spoke up quickly: 

“T would rather risk Mr. Havergal’s row- 
ing.” 

The boat drifted from the bank and dipped 
water, then it went into the current and shot 
down-stream. Havergal tried to head it 
toward the shore, but could not succeed. 
Kitty looked at him with contempt, and then 
helplessly back at John. 

They might have drifted safely, however, 
had the fellow kept still, as his companion 
bade him do. The boat rocked from side to 
side till it dipped nearly full of water. He 
dropped the oars in sheer fright and then he 
upset the boat. 

If he could not row, he could swim, and 
he did swim—right away from Kitty and 
the sinking boat. But the swift current bore 
him from the shore, and he laid hold of some 
driftwood that had lodged in the bed of the 
river. Clinging to this support, he yelled 
for assistance. 

And Kitty? John saved her, of course. 
Not without great difficulty, though; indeed, 
almost by a slender chance, for she clung to 
him convulsively and came near dragging 
him to the bottom; but he brought her out 
unharmed, amid the shouts and cries of the 
spectators, 

No one paid the least attention to Haver- 
gal; in the intense excitement of Kitty’s 
rescue, he was forgotten, although he had 
shouted louder every moment. Even after 
she was safe on dry ground, everybody 
gathered about her, and not a hand was 
raised to help him. I believe firmly, if it 
had not been for the courage and magna- 
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nimity of John Pennington, that it would 
have become my duty to record here the 
death from drowning of Proctor Peterman 
Havergal. 

Kitty watched John’s movements. 

“What are you going to do, John?” she 
gasped. She could hardly speak yet, she was 
so agitated. 

No answer. Some of the other persons 
regarded him with inquiring looks. 

“What are you going to do, John?’ 
repeated Kitty, breaking away from the two 
friends who supported her. 

“To bring him out,” grimly. 

She sprang forward and laid her hand 
beseechingly upon his arm. 

“Don’t do it, John!” 

He put her back gently. 

“Don’t do it! Don’t—for my sake!” 

He stripped off his wet coat. 

The people all crowded around him now. 

“You are crazy, John!” 

“Let the fellow drown!” 

“Throw him a rope!” 

“He can swim as well as any of us!” 

“Let him get out himself, the coward!” 

Similar protests rose from half a hundred 
voices. Two men laid hands on John, but 
he shook them off and plunged into the 
water, and by a desperate struggle brought 
the craven fellow out. 

Kitty looked at Havergal, eyed him up 
and down. His wet trousers clung to his 
thin legs, his coat to his sharp shoulder- 
blades; his face was pale, his teeth chattered 
from nervousness. 

Kitty’s lip curled. She looked at John. 
His wet garments showed the bold sinewy 
outlines of his fine athletic figure, and his 
manly face was deeply flushed. 
kindled. John wrapped a big shaw] around 
her. Then he put her and Sally into the 
spring wagon and drove briskly toward 
Squire Clifford’s. Kitty covertly watched 
him all the way. She was thinking. He 
was grim and spoke in monosyllables. Sally 
found talking difficult and fell into a brown 
study, every now and then stealing a glance 
at John, then one at Kitty. 

When John left Kitty at Squire Clifford's 
gate, she said: 

“John, I would thank you if I could.” 

Her voice trembled, and she 
Her big brown eves were wistful. 
scarcely looked at her. 


Her eye 


trembled. 


He 
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‘“ T would have done as much for anyone,” 
was all he said. 

The words chilled her; the tone chilled 
her more. 

He did not mean to do this. He was not 
a fellow to take advantage of a repentant 
girl. Yet there was nothing of the spaniel 
about him, that he could be spurned one day 
and coaxed the next, when the mood or 
circumstances were changed. Kitty had said 
that she did not love him—that he might 
go away when he pleased. That settled the 
matter. 

John was not romantic. Performing the 
act of a hero and saving her life changed 
nothing between them, that he could see. 
His heart had leaped into his throat when 
he met her eye after he dragged Havergal 
from the water, but fixed impressions came 
to him slowly. 

A circumstance not necessary to relate 
kept him from going away at the time set 
for his departure. Had it not been for this, 
he would have gone, and perhaps never seen 
Kitty again. He was not a person who did 
He had said good-bye 
Without a strong reason, he was not 


things over and over. 
once, 
likely to say good-bye again. 

One Sunday, he saw her at church, She 
was pale, very pale, and worn. 

“That drenching has made her ill,” John 
thought. Then he looked at the preacher 
and tried to recall the text. But he had 
no ears for the Gospel that day—the last 
day, he thought, when he and Kitty would 
ever sit together in that little church. How 
often they had been there in the years gone 
When 


indeed, on a Sunday, unless one was away 


by, side by side, in the same pew! 


—which he could well remember had hap- 
pened but twice—had they not been there 
together at the morning service, and in the 
evening too, unless the weather was bad, and 
then he staid with her at home? Out in the 
little church-yard were two white slabs—he 
could see them from the window where he 
sat and could read the names, Margaret 
Clifford and Rachel Pennington, Kitty’s 
mother and his. There he and she had 
stood when the one was buried and when 
the other was buried, and mingled their 
tears. That was long ago, when they were 
children. They had loved each other then, 
he had loved her ever since. 

He looked again. Her forehead rested 


heavily on her hand; she had a weary list- 
less expression he had never seen on her 
face before. It touched him. He hoped 
she would not be ill. He felt strange, too, 
to think of her being ill; she had never been 
so but once, and then he had watched at 
her bedside day and night until she recoy- 
ered. 

Kitty was now looking at him—not as a 
girl would steal a glance at her lover, not as 
he had looked at her; her eyes rested full on 
him—tender, pathetic, hopeless. He colored 
and looked at the preacher. He felt his 
cheeks burn and his pulse throb. He tried 
to compose himself, and wondered why he 
could not. He thought everybody in the 
He kept 
his eyes steadily on the minister, wondering 
all the time whether people were looking at 
him, whether she still looked at him. In 
spite of himself, he turned to see. Straight- 
way the hot blood went up, higher—up, up, 
up—till it swept the crown of his head; and 
it tingled through all his veins. Almost 
instantly he looked at Kitty again. Her 
cheeks were rosy enough now, and her eyes 
drooped timidly. 


house would see how red he was. 


Most lovers would have jumped to a con- 


clusion. John did not, but went home, 
feeling very odd; and every little while, on 
a sudden, his heart started 
hammer. 

Yet he went on getting ready to go away. 
Just three hours before he started, he did 
something he had not counted on. 

If he had looked once toward Farmer 
Clifford’s house that day, he had looked a 
thousand times. He had hoped to catch a 
glimpse of Kitty about the yard, in the 
orchard, in the meadow, at a window, some- 
where, but he did not. He was sure that in 
the afternoon she would take a stroll in the 
open grassy woodland back of the house, as 
was her custom when the midday meal was 
over and the dishes put away. 
appointed. 

Near sunset, he saw Kitty’s dog in one of 
the fields. Rover always went with her 
when she went out. His eye followed the 
dog long and intently; his mistress was 
nowhere to be seen. If she were about the 
place, she did not stir from the house. 

Could she have gone away on the last 
day that he should ever be at home? Yet 
why not? 


like a trip- 


He was dis- 








WAITING 


He struck across the fields. He climbed 
on a fence, and sat there fanning himself 
with a big broad-brimmed hat. The day 
was very warm; he felt as if burning up, his 
blood flowed so fast. 

He whistled to the dog. Rover came 
instantly, bounding through the tall clover, 
leaping headlong over ditches, for he loved 
John next to Kitty. He was a beautiful 
animal, with great brown eyes, almost human 
in intelligence. John caressed him, talked 
to him about going away, about his mistress. 
The dog’s big wide eyes rested on him with 
strange intentness. 

“Where is Kitty ?” said John, desperately. 

Rover wagged his tail and glanced toward 
the farm-house. 

John’s courage forsook him. 
resist no longer. 

“ Rover, take me to Kitty !” 

Rover wagged his tail again, looked toward 
the farm-house as before, then whined. 

“Away, Rover! Away to Kitty!” 

He was off at a bound. And John, not 
far behind, followed with beating heart and 
flaming cheeks. He saw what he had so 
longed to see—Kitty standing in the farm- 
yard. 


He could 


She saw him coming. He thought she 
would run away, but she did not; she waited 
till he came up. 

“T have come to say good-bye, Kitty.” 

She did not speak a word. She was paler 
than when he had seen her at church; he 
thought she looked ghastly now. She was 
thinner too, and there was a strained look in 
her hollow eyes. Had the accident in the 
river brought all this change? 

liis heart smote him. 

“Won’t you speak to me, Kitty, and—say 
good-bye?” 
“No.” 

“ Kitty !” 


WAITING 
BY 


AT 
GRACE 


THE birds are singing sweet vespers 
As I stand by our cottage gate; 

In the glory of slanting sunbeams, 
I watch for my loved one and wait. 


The city across the waters 
Seems fading into the sea, 

As I watch a boat coming, coming, 
That’s bringing my loved one to me. 


AT 


THE GATE. 
““Oh, John, I can’t!” 
She put her hands over her face; he went 

up to her and took them in his—how his 

heart beat! <A great light was dawning on 
him, and with it a great joy. 

“Do you love me, Kitty ?” 

She tried to pull her hands away; he held 
them tight. Her cheeks were scarlet; she 
dropped her head to hide them. 

He trembled like a big boy, yet he was 
resolute. He slipped his hand under her 
chin and lifted her face to his. 

“Oh, John!” 

“Answer ine, Kitty !” 

Oh, what sweet confusion in the lovely 
face and averted eyes! 

“Do you love me? Yes or no!” 

Why would he make her say it? How 
happy the handsome sunburnt fellow looked! 

“You know that I love you!” 

“You have thought it all over—it is not 
that I have come to tell you good-bye and 
you are sorry?” 

“T have always loved you, John; I always 
shall.” 

She did not tremble and shrink now; she 
looked straight at him. Her eyes shone with 
the light of a woman’s love. No doubts 
longer, no more mistakes; she belonged to 
him. 

And, for the first time, he took her in his 
strong arms and kissed her—kissed her lips, 
her cheeks, her brow; kissed her beautiful 
hair, which came down and fell all over her 
shoulders and his. 

With a light and happy heart, John took 
the west-bound express that evening. When 
he came back, a. few weeks later, he told 
Kitty of the little home he had out there 
in waiting. 

They are old and gray now, and well-to-do 
in the world; and no cloud has come between 
them in all these years. 


THE GATE. 
HIBBARD. 


I often think in the sunset, 
As among the flowers I wait, 

And the birds are singing sweet vespers, 
Shall I stand by the pearly gate? 


Shall I stand in untold glory? 
Shall I watch a boat stem the tide? 
Shall I welcome, as now, my loved one 
To our home on the other side? 











COLONEL’S STRATAGEM. 
BY ROBERT B. GRAHAM. 


NNESWOOD was a typical English 
country-house, perfect of its kind. At 
least, so thought Clarisse Ventnor, who 

had lived there since she was a tiny child. 
She loved every nook and corner of the place, 
inside and out. Devoted as she was to Mrs. 
Farnsworth and attached to Carl, the old 
home sometimes seemed nearest of all; she 
felt as if the very ivy which draped its gray 
walls had twined itself round her heart. 

Carl Farnsworth himself cared less for 

his birthplace and inheritance than did this 
little alien with a dash of French Creole 
blood in her veins; but then, he had seen 
more of the world. It seemed to Clarisse 


that dear old Inneswood was never quite so 


dear as on the occasions, growing more fre- 
quent of tate, when she told herself that she 
must either accept it as her chosen home for 
life or leave it altogether. They were trying 
occasions to the poor girl, who did not want 
to make her final choice just yet. The 
morning Carl asked her to sit with him in 
the conservatory awhile, she was certain 
would be one of them, and she was not mis- 
taken 

The conservatory was one of the pleasantest 
things about Inneswood, everybody thought. 
It was delightful either in winter or summer, 
and was a favorite resting-place for the two 
young people. Of late, however, Clarisse 

(824) 


had fought rather shy of it; indeed, she had 
fought rather shy of téte-d-téte interviews 
with Carl anywhere. But it was easier to 
yield than to refuse, when she was cornered; 
so, on a pleasant spring morning, which 
proved afterward to have been also a 
momentous one, she found herself in her 
accustomed place among the flower-pots, her 
early playmate and would-be lover sitting 
opposite. Clarisse had brought her work as 
a protection and ally, and Carl’s first remark, 
made in the tone of a spoiled child, was- 

“T wish you were jess industrious.” 

“T wish you were more so.” 

The tone of the rejoinder was grave 
enough, though it was accompanied by a 
smile; but it proved an unfortunate speech 
for Clarisse, introducing the very subject 
she desired to avoid. However, almost any- 
thing served as an opening for Carl, who 
was cleverer in finding opportunities to tease 
her than in anything else, she thought. 

“T could be industrious enough, not to 
mention all the rest of the virtues, if I had 
any object in being so.” 

“ Nonsense!” The reply was concise but 
energetic, then she went on: “As if such a 
mother as yours were not sufficient object!” 

“My mother has enough to live on,” said 
Carl. 

“So have I.” 

Clarisse regretted this remark the moment 
it had escaped her, but the young man 
answered eagerly: 

“T mean an object for my ambition, you 
know very well. My mother is not likely 
to live to see me famous.” 

“JT should think not,’ was the dry 
response; but, nothing daunted, Carl con- 
tinued : 

“You are fond of me—a little—Clarisse ?” 

“Oh, yes; but that doesn’t mean I love 
you well enough to marry you,” she replied, 
with a faint blush. “ For I don’t.” 

“T should be satisfied,” he answered. 

“ What is the good of repeating the same 
old arguments that we have been over again 
“T am 


and again?” said Clarisse, wearily. 





THE 


so tired of them, it will end in my hating 
you. It is too lovely a morning to quarrel.” 
“ Because,” Carl’s tone was so direct as to 
be both unusual and unexpected, “I have 
something special to say to you, with which 
your answer has a great deal todo.” Clarisse 
took a last stitch in her embroidery, then, 
laying it down, looked up in surprise. “I 
‘have had an excellent offer, 
through a friend ”—a peculiar 
smile curved the corners of 





young Farnsworth’s mouth as he 

emphasized the word “ friend ”— 

“to enter the Indian civil service. Whether 
I accept or refuse depends on you.” 

There was a dead silence in the conserva- 

tory. Clarisse took up her neglected work 

to steady her trembling fingers. She had 
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a vision of what her son’s going away would 
mean to poor Mrs. Farnsworth, besides a 
sense of personal loss tugging at her own 
heart-strings. She had been used, most of 
her life, to seeing Carl about. Was she 
prepared to let him go? But, after all, her 
own dupe was small when compared to her 


FP p, 


sympathetic realization of the 

terrible grief of the woman 
she loved like a mother. This was even 
worse than the alternative which had 
always presented itself to her, that of 
leaving Inneswood, for it involved so 
much suffering to other people—people 
who had been kindness itself to her— 
and all through her own fault. 

If Carl Farnsworth knew, which I am 
not sure he did, what a powerful weapon in 
his favor the innocent-looking letter lying 
on his knee had proved, he might have been 
satisfied. At any rate, he did not attempt 
to reinforce its strength with words. 

“Will you please let me go and think this 
over? It is very unexpected.” 
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Clarisse’s tone was wonderfully quiet and 
restrained. 

“Think as long as you please, dear; there 
is no immediate haste about my answer. 
Onty, think in my favor in the end.” 

Clarisse could not trust herself to answer, 
but hurried away to her own room. Carl 
picked up the work she had left behind on 
the seat. It was patent, even to his ignorant 
masculine eyes, that the last few stitches 
were entirely out of their proper place. He 
had never seen his beloved so moved, and a 
triumphant smile lighted up his face for a 
moment. 

Poor Miss Ventnor was not left long in 
peace. Soon after her retirement to her own 
apartment, she received an urgent summons 
from Mrs. Farnsworth to come down to the 
latter’s sitting-room. The invalid was lean- 
ing back in an easy-chair, but immediately 
on Clarisse’s entrance she sat up and cried 
out eagerly : 

“Has Carl told you?” 

“Yes, but I was in hopes he had not told 
you—would not unless he decided positively 
to go.” 

As she spoke, Clarisse took a chair close 
to her friend. Both women knew perfectly 
well why the mother had not been left in 
ignorance. 

“There is only one thing will keep him 
from it, dear,” said Mrs. Farnsworth, looking 
anxiously into the young girl’s face. 

“Tet us hope not,” responded Clarisse, 
drawing the invalid’s trembling hands into 
the clasp of her own fingers. ‘“‘ For your 
sake, he may be induced to stay.” 

“There comes a time, my child, when the 
mother no longer stands first,” was the reply, 
with a slow shake of the head. “I should 
be quite content in this case, more than con- 
tent, if only—”’ Here her voice broke, and 
she began to cry quietly but pitifully. 

Clarisse drew the widow’s head down on 
her shoulder with a sense of, diminished 
resistance. As long as Mrs. Farnsworth had 
confined herself to words, it was easy to 
stand firm; but now—Clarisse gazed up at 
the portrait of the dead Mr. Farnsworth 
which hung above them, and saw him in 
imagination blessing her as his future .daugh- 
ter-in-law. The mother’s grief had decided 
her fate. To this ardent young soul, the 
thought of causing so much suffering to her 
best friends seemed the decisive weight in 
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the scale, and she had no actively clear 
imaginations or prepossessions concerning 
any different destiny. 

This was fated to be an eventful day to 
Clarisse, for hardly had she comforted the 
mother with the one assurance that could 
comfort her when the luncheon-bell rang, 
and hardly was the meal over when Colonel 
Sinclair arrived. The three people who sat 
down to the table could have dispensed with 
the midday repast very easily on this occa- 
sion, but well-regulated English households 
must go on as usual, though destinies are 
decided and lives made or marred. 

The appearance of Colonel Sinclair, though 
not in general equally welcome to all three 
of the inmates of Inneswood, was probably 
a welcome diversion at this particular time. 
After a little, Mrs. Farnsworth, as was her 
habit, pleaded fatigue; but she departed 
from her ordinary rule by requesting Carl 
to accompany her, and Miss Ventnor was 
left alone in the drawing-room with her 
other guardian. He was full of apologies 
for the non-appearance of his maiden and 
only sister, apologies which the young lady 
answered with polite but meaningless regrets. 

Colonel Sinclair was a potent though 
unsuspected factor in Clarisse Ventnor’s 
previous decisions, or rather indecisions, as 
to her lot in life. He and Mr. Farnsworth, 
her father’s most intimate friends, had by 
his will been constituted joint guardians of 
the girl, left an orphan when she was 
scarcely more than a baby. As the colonel 
was unmarried and in the army, Clarisse had 
naturally been brought up by the Farns- 
worths; but Colonel Sinclair had always 
manifested a warm interest in her welfare. 
He was retired from active service now, and 
living with his sister a few miles away; 
so, since she had grown up, Clarisse had 
seen a good deal of him and regarded him 
with that deep admiration a young girl so 
often feels fora man much older than her- 
self, who has won some renown. What he 
felt for her, nobody knew, though people 
said it was only fear of his rather formi- 
dable sister which kept him from propos- 
ing. At any rate, it was evident enough 
that he did rot approve of his ward’s mar- 
rving Carl. Was it consciousness of this 
silent disapproval which caused Clarisse to 
tell. the colonel of her promise to Mrs. 
Farnsworth? However that might have 
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been, she was shocked at the effect of her 
news on the usually self-contained veteran, 
He seemed deeply moved. 

“You are throwing yourself away—sac- 
rificing yourself!” he cried, passionately. 
“He is nothing but a fortune-hunter; you 
know he is in debt—” 

“He has made no secret of that,’ inter- 
rupted Miss Ventnor, “but I thought he 
loved me for myself. Prove what you say, 
colonel, and I will give him up to-morrow, 
even though his mother should plead with 
me on her bended knees.” 





” 
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“T will!” exclaimed the colonel, pressing 
Clarisse’s hand. “You trust me? Good- 
bye,” and he was gone, leaving his hostess 
dazed and almost overcome by the whirl of 
emotions which she had gone through. 

The day ended in an interview between 
the now engaged pair. Clarisse could not 
help feeling a sense of treachery when she 
allowed Carl to kiss her in token of the new 
relationship between them. 

“You must give me time to get used to 
it,” she said, withdrawing herself from his 
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embrace ; and, if he felt hurt or disappointed, 
he made no sign. 

The next two weeks 
unhappily for Clarisse. 


went by rather 
It hurt her to have 
the genuine affection she had always felt 
for Carl poisoned by the 
which the colonel’s words had sown in her 
mind. She believed that, had it not been 
for this rankling doubt, she might have 
been satisfied with her chosen lot and filled 
her days with a calm content. As it was, 
she went about restless, full of caprices, in 
hourly expectation of a volcano’s bursting. 


seeds of distrust 








Carl must have had a hard time, those weeks. 

At the end of that time, the explosion 
came. 

Standing at the window and gazing idly 
down the village street, Clarisse perceived 
two equestrians approaching. As they drew 
near, she recognized them as Colonel and 
Miss Sinclair, accompanied by their groom. 
It was nothing unusual for the brother and 
sister to ride over on horseback; but, as she 
had not seen her guardian since the memo- 
rable day of her engagement ‘to Carl, Miss 
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Ventnor felt certain that something was 
going to happen. As the riders drew rein 
in front of the house, Clarisse noticed another 
visitor standing on the doorstep. It was 
Miss Holly, a spinster of gossiping tenden- 
cies, who lived in the village, and, being of 
good family but much reduced in circum- 
stances, was received kindly by Mrs. Farns- 
worth on a footing of pitying toleration. 

“Of all days for her to come!” thought 
Clarisse, so sure was she of some impending 
crisis. Then, remembering that she could 
be seen from below, she withdrew from the 
window. 

In a few moments, the summons to go 
downstairs came, and, somewhat reluctantly, 
Clarisse went. She found Mrs. Farnsworth 
and Carl already in the drawing-room, 
receiving their guests, so she had only to add 
her welcome to theirs. They talked com- 
monplaces for what seemed to the poor girl 
an interminable time, and still Miss Holly, 
though she must have suspected that she 
was in the way, made no motion to depart. 

“This is intolerable; why don’t they make 
her go?” 


Clarisse groaned inwardly, grow- 


ing more and more nervous and conscious 
that the colonel was watching her. At this 
juncture, that gentleman spoke: 

“T am sorry to interrupt such a pleasant 
interview,” Clarisse drew a long breath of 
relief, “but there is some important busi- 
ness ’’—here the spinster pricked up her 
ears—“ which I must discuss with my ward. 
I know Miss Holly will be good enough to 
excuse us, even if I must ask Mrs. Farns- 
worth’s presence also.” 

Miss Holly declared her readiness to do 
this, as the colonel finished his speech with 
a courtly bow in her direction ; but she still 
made no move to go, so the three withdrew 
into the library, leaving Carl to gnaw his 
mustache in ill-disguised annoyance. 

“Has not Carl a right to hear this?” asked 
Miss Ventnor, as she took the chair proffered 
her by the colonel. 

“Certainly; we will send for him later,” 
was the response. And what else was it 
he went on saying? 
vewildered silence. 
Northwestern 


Clarisse listened in 
About the failure of the 
3ank, meaning not only the 
loss of the portion of her money invested 
there, but also the failure of the company in 
which he had placed the greater part of her 


fortune. Of course, he did not say this 
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without some prefatory apologies and pre- 
liminary hints; but she scarcely heard these, 
she was listening so intently for what was to 
come. 

“Do you mean that there is nothing left, 
then?” asked Clarisse, calmly, when the 
agitated speaker had finished. 

“Oh, a very little, a mere trifle—” 

““ When did the Northwestern Bank fail?” 
asked Mrs. Farnsworth. She had felt a 
strong inclination to faint, but had con- 
trolled herself, and now leaned eagerly for- 
ward, pale and trembling. 

“Three days ago,” answered the colonel, 
“but we thought it meant only a slight 
loss.” 

“Will you send for Carl, please?” All 
this time, Clarisse had been thinking. Was 
this news true, or only a stratagem of the 
colonel’s to test Carl? She could not tell. 
For such a composed person, her guardian 
seemed terribly shaken. Perhaps, after all, 
fate had given them the very opportunity 
the colonel had promised to make. At any 
rate, now was the time to settle the miserable 
doubts which had spoiled her peace of late ; 
and, at this point in her reflections, her 
betrothed entered. 

“Tell him, please,” 
the colonel. ; 

Colonel Sinclair repeated in substance 
what he had just said, and, when he was 
through, before Carl could speak, Clarisse 
returned him his ring. Would he give it 
back? He made no move to do so, but 
instead asked almost sternly: 

“Did you think this would make any 
difference, Clarisse?” She could not say no, 
and she would not say yes; so, after waiting 
her response a moment, he continued: “This 
is no news to me. I know what Colonel 
Sinclair must be aware of himself, but what 
he believed, from my indifference to business, 
I would not know: that the company in 
which your money was invested was 4n 
danger for a while, but is now free from it. 
You entered into a plot to test my love, 
Clarisse—” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, faintly. “ Please 
tell him the truth, colonel.” 

“Tt was all my doing,” cried the latter 
gentleman, to which Carl answered: 

“T can pardon you, colonel—‘all’s fair in 
love and war’—but Clarisse has doubted me ; 
it was better to discover this before it was 


she said; turning to 
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too late. In the past few weeks, I have 
learned what a terrible mistake it is to force 
a woman’s inclinations. Forgive me, Clar- 
isse, and be friends; we have both wronged 
each other.” 

So she was free again! Yet, with the 
strange inconsistency of human nature, Miss 
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The next day, however, he rode over to try 
his fate. When the interview was ended, 
Mrs. Farnsworth sent for Clarisse. By the 
manner in which she was received, the young 
girl knew that Carl had induced his mother 
to forgive her, for which she felt very grateful. 
After kissing her tenderly, the widow said: 





ry 





Ventnor did not experience the sense 
relief that she had expected. 

“T think you will have to excuse me to 
my visitors, colonel,” said Mrs. Farnsworth. 
“Help me to my room, Carl.” 

“And me too,” added Clarisse, rising. 


The colonel was wise enough not to detain 


her. 


“Am I to congratulate you, my dear?” 
“Please don’t talk to me of lovers or 
marriage!” cried Clarisse. She would have 
added: “Only let me stay with you,” but 
she feared that was now impossible. 
“Then I shall still have my daughter with 
me; Carl is going to London, to practice his 
profession,” answered Mrs. Farnsworth. 
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away !” 


“T am driving him 
Clarisse. 

“No, my child; it is better for him. He 
is a man and should play a man’s _ part. 
You know I have long wanted him to do it. 
Possibly, when he has proved himself a good 
lawyer, he may come back and stand for the 
county; that, you know, is my dearest wish.” 

“Perhaps it will be granted now,” Clarisse 
answered, softly. 

And so it was settled. 

Clarisse found it a great comfort at first 
to be alone with Mrs. Farnsworth in the 
quiet house, with nothing to disturb or 
distract them. The two once more returned 
to the old footing of mother and daughter, 
on which they had stood before Carl’s wishes 
had brought some constraint between them. 
For some time, they were not even disturbed 
by visits from the colonel or his sister. The 
former saw that he had been hasty in press- 
ing his suit; and the latter, though she did 
not wish her brother to marry and would 
have made it uncomfortable for the woman 
who dared to accept him, was equally inclined 
to resent a refusal of the honor of his hand. 


murmured 


In this peaceful atmosphere, Clarisse soon 
recovered her peace of mind; and, when 
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visits between the Sinclairs and Inneswood 
were again resumed, she had regained her 
usual serenity. In those quiet months, she 
learned to know her own mind, and, unvexed 
by solicitations from either Carl or the 
colonel, at last saw clearly what was her 
final choice. The lesson she had received 
was a painful one, but she was thankful 
for it; it had taught her what nothing else 
probably could. 

And so it was settled. 

On the rare occasions when Carl took a 
holiday and ran home, he found a warm 
welcome awaiting him. Clarisse’s was less 
demonstrative than of old, but more encour- 
aging on that account. In the course of the 
following year, she refused several offers of 
marriage, besides repeating her refusal of the 
colonel. When Carl heard of this, on one 
of his visits, he was bold enough to demand 
the reason. Her blushes and silence gave 
him courage to ask another question, and 
this time her answer must have been favor- 
able, for Mr. Farnsworth is going to live at 
Inneswood, and hopes some day to stand for 
the county. So Mrs. Farnsworth has her 
heart’s desire, in spite of the COLONEL’s 
STRATAGEM. 
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BY MARIA 


SIXTEEN! With all youth’s ideals fresh within 
you, 
And this bright world of promise at your feet, 
Your future life a fair unwritten story 
Whose days seem crowned with happiness 
complete. 
And, stepping from the careless joys of childhood, 
With smiling lips and brave bright eyes you 
stand 
Strong in youth’s trustfulness, to meet and 
welcome 
The wonders of that glad untraveled land. 
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Sixteen! And every heart seems warm and 
constant, 
And all the world is beautiful and true ; 
The unknown paths your feet shall know in 
future 
Are radiant with coming joys for you. 
Keep with you always, in the fair days dawning, 
The youth and trust within your heart 
to-night. 
God shield you, dear, and guide you through the 
years 
That lie before you now in promise bright 


CUPID. 


BY A: 


THEY say that Cupid’s blind; yet I, 

In doubting mood, would question why. 
For, if he’s blind, then why sees he 

So many things we fail to see? 


’Tis true, by maidens’ arts when caught 
He sees, of many failings, naught; 
Still, when unto their virtues nigh, 

He sees far more than you or I. 


J. C. 
If Cupid’s blind, then blind is he 
Unto the things he would not see ; 
For unto things too oft unseen 
He brings a vision that’s most keen. 


Then blame him not, but rather try 
With him, in seeing good, to vie; 
And, when in others faults we find, 
With him to be, to some things, blind 
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iV. 

NE night, Arbury 
heard Mrs. Rosa 
going on at a great 
rate, and, as usual, 
poor Tilly was her 
victim. 

“You may think 
you are deep, Tilly,” 
said the irate sister ; 

“but I’m a match for you, you know. Your 

philandering at sunset, your neglect of your 

practicing—what does that mean? Don’t I 

know who you walk with? Bah! he never 

notices you; you tire him to death, you little 
fool. Oh, no, Tilly, you’ve got my blood in 


























your veins, and you are not entirely without 
You’re doing what you’re doing to 
deceive me—me that’s a mother to you. 


sense, 


You're sly as the wind. It’s not Mr. Arbury 
youw’re after, but you use him as a cloak, 
You know what I think of young Blight, 
and how I forbid you to look at him that 
time he tried to flirt with you at the fair 
where you won the callas you broke the 
other day? Well, I guess you see young 
Blight when you use Mr, Arbury for a cloak. 
Mr. Arbury! Why, his father’s as rich as a 
Jew. As though he’d notice you! And as 
for that whipper-snapper Blight, that owes 
board-bills all over town and puts every cent 
he has on his back—well, go on, young 
woman, that’s all I’ve got to say: go on.” 

Jim, up in his room, bit his lip as he 
listened. He was to blame for this also; he 
should not have gone to the wood when he 
found that she went there. And what was 
this about Blight, the greatest dandy in 
college? Blight flirted with every girl he 
met, and was going to run off with an elderly 
widow when he could afford it. Pshaw! 
But then, these timid girls are not to be 
trusted where their hearts are concerned, 
and, if Tilly thought she could make a cat’s- 
paw of him—but that was ali nonsense. 

All the same, he kept thinking of what 
Mrs. Rosa had accused her sister, and with a 


sort of disappointment in Tilly, a little feel- 
ing of anger against her, until he went for 
solace to an unreadable book that proved 
beyond peradventure the unquestionable 
fact that all the angels belonged to the male 
sex. 

He sat up over that book till past mid- 
night, and had decorated the margins of its 
pages with the word “Blight,” ‘“ Blight,” 
written in all manners of ways, with little 
skeletons springing out from the word at the 
most unexpected angles. He did not know 
why he should write that name, though the 
skeletons were a sort of inspiration. 

“Well, he sat there regardless of the 
building-up of Mrs. Rosa’s gas-bill, and all 
was quiet without and within. All at once, 
there came a low muffled knock on his door. 
There was Tilly, wild of eye and breathless. 

“Tell me,” she said, almost fiercely, “do I 
tire you? Do you—do you make fun of me? 
Wouldn’t you notice me?” 

Evanish, all thought of Blight! 

“Poor little Tilly!’ said Jim. 
make fun of you! 
notice you?” 

She sank down in the doorway for a 
moment, her hands up over her eyes. Then 
she rose to her feet. The light from Jim’s 
room streamed out over her face, that now 
had a strange rapt look in it. 

“T knew it,” she said, softly, “I knew it,” 
and moved swiftly away in the dark; “I 
knew it.” 

And what was it that she knew? 

For many days thereafter, she spoke to 
Jim only through her music, and he no 
longer met her in his walks in the twilight. 

Mrs. Rosa was uncertain in her demeanor 
toward him, till, finding that he went and 
came freely, and in all ways acted unlike 
a coadjutor of flirting young Blight, she 
relaxed her severity in his case and con- 
centrated it upon the only guilty one she 
could discover—Tilly. 

But Blight must needs waylay Jim in 
college. 


a 
And why shouldn’t I 
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“Look here, Arbury,” said he, “ what the 
devil’s the matter with old Rosa? She 
seems to be shadowing me; everywhere I 
go, she bobs up. She’s never forgotten that 
I once said that little red-haired sister of 
hers would be pretty if she gave her any 
show. Venus herself would be ugly as blue 
mud if Rosa were her sister. Now, look here, 
Arbury: I don’t like it. Dll strangle Rosa 
if she keeps this thing up. She’s on the 
wrong track, and you can tell her so. 
There’s a handsome widow I know that is 
just dying for me, and the sooner Rosa 
knows it the better. Say, Arbury, how do 
you like this coat? I hope the tailor won’t 
get tired waiting for his money. I guess 
you’re thinking of a sermon, you’re so mum, 
Well, don’t forget to tell Rosa I’ll strangle 
her if she don’t look out.” 

Perhaps Jim felt a little like strangling 
Blight for the moment. And why? Blight 
had done nothing to him, nor was he jealous 
of him in any wise. Besides, he could not 
but feel that strangling might benefit Mrs. 
Rosa. And why to this also? Was it 
because of Blight’s allusions to “that little 


red-haired sister,” and Mrs. Rosa’s giving 


him the 
of him? 
It was 


right to resent her watchfulness 


all so vulgar, so fifth-rate, quite 
revolting to him. And Tilly was such an 
innocent little pivot for such rudeness to 
revolve round, and such a busy little pivot 
just now. For Tilly led a life of it, I assure 
you, and her amount of practicing with pots 
and pans, when her work at the melodeon 
was ended, argued well for the ingenuity of 
her sister. 

Then, one evening, when Mrs. Rosa went 
to the “Friendly,” Jim found Tilly again 
in the wood. It wounded him to feel that 
he appeared to lead the little thing on to 
care for him, when he noticed that her first 
glimpse of him dissipated the dreary dead- 
ness which so much blame of her had begun 
to put in her eyes. 

“T left the house open,” she said, in great 
glee. “ Maybe the thieves will get in. I 
hope they’ll steal the exercise-books and the 
big bell-metal kettle I have to scour every 
day. Iscour it with ashes, and my hands 
get so gritly sometimes they bleed. I love 
house-breakers; once they stole our other 
bell-metal kettle.” 

He was cheerful enough with her that 
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time, but he resolved that he would abstain 
from going to the wood any more. 


Vv. 

HE followed out this virtuous resolve for 
some days, and Tilly’s music accused him of 
taking out of her life the only ray of light 
that had found its way thither since her 
sister had become her mother. She impro- 
vised so mournfully, so hopelessly, on the 
melodeon, that he could but think of the 
night she had come to him and asked him 
if she tired him, if he made fun of her, and 
also of the time she had said it was a pleas- 
ure to do something for someone we care for. 
He knew now who that someone was! 

He could hear her sister taunting her 
daily, “young Blight’s” name a fixed idea, 
and the constant threat that a useless girl 
should be thrown upon the world. He sick- 
ened for her suffering, and he passed an 
amendment on his resolve and determined 
that it all lay with him, and that if Tilly 
knew the truth she would not go on in this 
way, whatever it was that so exasperated her 
sister; yes, he passed an amendment on his 
resolve regarding staying away from the 
wood, and he went there one evening—when 
he knew it was Mrs. Rosa’s “ Friendly” 
meeting-night, and Tilly would perhaps take 
advantage of it—determined, if he met the 
little thing, to tell her all about Celia. 

Mrs. Rosa, with her things on, met him 
in the entry below. She had a letter from 
Celia for him. It startled him to think that 
in the confusion of the past few days he had 
not missed Celia’s monthly letter, which was 
now overdue. Celia could not find time to 
write oftener than once a month; of course, 
he wrote every week. 

This letter was a very thin one, too, with 
a little hard lump in the lower left-hand 
corner—probably a flower she had worn, 
such gages were so poetic. 

“One other thing, Mr. Arbury,” Mrs. Rosa 
went on, her eye-glass cord agitatedly stran- 
gling an eye-tooth: “you have probably 
heard me reasoning with Matilda. I have 
never understood her; her quiet ways are 
tantalizing to an active body like me, and 
they often make me suspect her of mean- 
nesses she may not be guilty of. Then she 
never denies anything I accuse her of. That 
is always exasperating. The walls of this 
house are thin, so you must have heard me 
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talking with her. Iam sorry to say there is 
a young man in your college who boasts of 
conquests with every girl around. Tilly is 
very unsophisticated ; for which I blame my 
poor mother, who petted her too much. 
This young man has noticed Tilly on more 
than one occasion, and I have heard that he 
says her hair is Titian red, which I suppose 
is the same as Spanish brown, which I 
redden the bricks with. He also says her 
voice is like a flute. And I must say I 
never thought Matilda reminded me of a 
drum-chor, fifey, and all that. Now, no 
young man ever called me a fife; even Rosa, 
when he was most in love, never did—he 
never went below calling me a duck, and— 
Well, sir, ’1l take it as a special favor if 
you'll tell me what sort of a man young Mr. 
Blight is.” 

Again Jim felt that twinge on hearing 
Blight’s name mentioned in reference to 
Tilly. But this time the feeling was con- 
siderably modified: he had Celia’s letter in 
his hand, and he was anxious to know what 
she had written in excuse for her delay. 

He could only say that Blight was con- 
sidered normal by the majority of people, 
and that if he were Mrs. Rosa he should not 
bother about the man, who was innocent of 
any harm, even though he might be guilty 
of everything else. Then he rushed off. 
He was anxious to know what Celia had to 
say—did he feel guilty that he had scarcely 
missed her customary monthly letter? But 
now he would read her letter. 

He opened the envelope as he went along. 
Poor Jim! He could scarcely credit the 
evidences of his eyes. Surely Celia had sent 
something to him—that little hard lump in 
the left-hand lower corner of the envelope 
was the turquoise ring he had given her. 
And he read the words telling him that 
there was no engagement between them, 
that such a bond would be foolish in the 
extreme, he being merely a dear boy, and 
she a woman of the world! 

He did not catch all the other words; 
the gist of them was that she had played 
with him as with a child, that she had 
deceived him, that she did not care for him. 

He made for the little wood, where he 
might have it all out with himself, and no 
one ever know his suffering. He had once 
flung himself upon the ground there, when 
different thoughts of Celia had broken him. 

Vou. CI—22. 
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Now, as in that other time, a bird up in 
a tree caroled its evening song. The bird 
doubtless had its use, but of what use had 
Jim ever been? 

He writhed there upon the earth, while 
that bird-song went on overhead and the 
flaming west paled and narrowed, pressing 
Celia’s cruel letter up to his face, the little 
blue ring eating into his forehead till a drop 
of blood brightened the turquoise into a 
ruby. Was he alone in the world? had 
everyone forsaken him? 

What soft voice was that swelling under 
the bird-song, invoking heaven to send down 
peace to this soul so sorely stricken? 

“Lord, Thou knowest—Thou knowest my 
unworthiness, and yet Thou knowest my 
helplessness except for Thee! O give peace 
and rest to Jim!” 

She was kneeling over him! And how 
often before to-day had that prayer gone up 
for him? 

“Tally!” 

She looked at him. “There is blood upon 
your face,” she said, shudderingly. 

He loosened his convulsive clutch on the 
letter and the ring. 

“ What a pretty ring!” said she, reaching 
for it as it rolled from his fingers. 

“There is blood on that too,” he said, 
bitterly; “my blood.” 

She pressed the circlet to her lips, and 
the turquoise was a turquoise once more, 
while the ruby rested on her lip instead. 

“Let me love you,” she said, “now that 
you suffer so.” 

Let her! And Celia had let him love 
her! He rose to a sitting position. 

“Come and sit beside me,” he said, “and 
I will tell you what I meant to tell you 
to-night.”’ 

She crouched upon the ground, her hands 
clasped round her knees, and he told her 
of his home, his father, of Celia. Great 
tears rolled down her face. 

“You are very lonely,” she said. 

“T am very lonely,” he returned. 

And that was all. 

They sat there quite apart; the bird in 
the tree had stopped its song, and only the 
talk of the leaves was heard. 

“It is getting late,” said Jim. 

Then he got on his feet, Tilly still beside 
him. He took her hand in his; the turquoise 
ring was in her palm. 
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“Shall I wear it?” she asked. “The color 
is blue and means truth. Shall I wear it?” 

“No,” he said, hastily ; “ no.” 

“No,” she repeated, “for sister might 
know.” 

Sister might know! 

He snatched the ring from her, threw ‘it 
to the ground, and with his foot crushed it 
into the soft earth, making an ugly mark in 
the mold. But she kneeled and strewed 
some bright leaves over the place. 

“For your blood was on the ring, 
said. 

He was past reasoning, past feeling. He 
had tried to make his father happy, and had 
failed; he had tried to make Celia happy, 
and had failed; he had tried for his own 
happiness, and what had come of it? 

His eye fell on Tilly. Here was a weak 
little thing he had made happy without any 
trying at all. 

“Tilly—” 

“See how dark it is growing,” she inter- 
rupted. “I must go home.” 

He took her hand in his again. 

“Yes,” he said, “we must go home. I 
wish, Tilly, that it were to my last long 
home.” 

“T would not be farther from you than I 
am now,” she murmured, “even if that were 
so,” and hand in hand they left the wood 
and went toward the village street. 


” 


she 


VI. 


TILLY was more quiet than ever, after 
that evening, she had so much to think of. 
Consequently her sister understood her less 


than ever. And Tilly’s music, in which she 
expressed what words might not tell, was so 
exasperating that Mrs. Rosa began to believe 
in the manufacturing of bricks without straw, 
as a modifier of non-understandable qualities. 
She became more exacting with her sister— 
meaning for the girl’s best, of course. 

And there was Jim, with days and nights 
of torture over Celia’s falsity, when he saw 
his own helplessness and the futility of 
everything. He went about his studies 
doggedly, cynically sneering at his own 
hypocrisy. Who was not a hypocrite in this 
world? he thought. The simplest creature 
he knew, even little Tilly, was an expert 
hypocrite and deceived her sister with a 
coolness that was admirable, and yet spoke 
of heaven in the same breath, looking like 
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some young saint waiting for the halo to 
grow round her head. 

If he were no worse than others, again 
Jim thought, what a mask was this life! 
And how about the life to come? He knew 
that, if he kept on at this rate, there would 
be spiritual as well as mental death. But 
what of that? 

Then Tilly’s music would break in upon 
him—music jubilant and glad, with no more 
wandering through it of that lost note which 
he had detected on the night when he had 
broken the wax flowers. No, no: all was 
harmonized and complete in that music now. 

This was in May. Till June, there was 
little change; and, till June, Jim hugged 
his sorrow, let it curl about his heart, and 
was as selfish as the rest of us when our 
cherished plan of life is shattered. He 
avoided everyone, pleased to be alone and 
let his pain and bitter disappointment gnaw 
at him. Evenings he would sit in the 
dark in his room, the melodeon music 
coming up to him and making him less 
lonely than he would otherwise have been, 
but that was all. 

The week before the long vacation, he had 
a letter from his father. The doctor wrote 
on the eve of a trip to Europe. He enclosed 
a check for a generous sum; he said Jim 
might possibly iike to take a trip now and 
then during the summer, in company with 
some serious young friend, to study up 
church-work or the heathen or anything 
equally filled with interest; or, if he were 
very much in earnest, he might use the 
money for church millinery, such as embroid- 
ered altar-cloths, lace copes, and the like. 
In fact, he finished this department of his 
correspondence by saying that Jim could 
do whatever he pleased with the money, 
even using it as he had always used large 
sums, for confectionery for silly girls. The 
doctor evidently still regarded his son as 
a very young person. 

But in the letter, along with other gener- 
alities, the doctor mentioned the Winships; 
Celia and her mother were in London for 
the season, attended by their constant cava- 
lier, Ethelbert Dawson. 

Ethelbert Dawson! Jim laughed and 
tossed the letter away from him. Ethelbert 
Dawson! His rage turned to scorn for the 
meanness of woman. Why had he been 
such a fool? Why had he not seen the 
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truth before? And here he had been griev- 
ing and growing bitter against the whole 
world for as contemptible a woman as ever 
lived. Ethelbert Dawson, forsooth ! 

He left the house after he had read his 
father’s letter, and he walked—he did not 
know how far he walked, only it took him 
hours. It was toward evening, and he was 
bending his way in the direction of his 
lodging, when all at once he thought of the 
turquoise ring. He hastened his step; he 
would go and dig up the thing and destroy 
it, otherwise he must always think of it 
lying out there under a few inches of soil, 
as bright and pretty as it had ever been, 
the tender gage of his old fondness. 

He made for the spot where he had buried 
the ring. This caused him to deflect from 
the path he was on, and took him toward 
the main street. Here, as he turned a 
corner, young Blight spied him. 

“ Halloa, Arbury!” cried that gentleman. 
“You're just the fellow I wanted to see. 
Look here! Is old Mother Rosa subject to 
D. T.? or is hydrophobia in her family? 
I once thought it would give me joy to 
strangle her; now I am convinced she ought 
to be burned—made into a torch with tar 
and things, as Nero used to do with the 
ear!y Christians—I think it was the early 
Christians. Only Rosa isn’t an early Christ- 
ian—she’s a late heathen; so maybe she 
wouldn’t burn. At any rate, she seems to 
have developed a morbid hatred of me. 
What have I ever done to her? What does 
she mean by running about and inquiring 
about me and my board-bills? If I weren’t 
afraid of her as a sister-in-law, I’d run off 
with little Tilly with the spirituelle face. 
Only the little thing will not notice me 
when I meet her, and looks as though she 
is going into consumption. Sensible girl, 
that—better have any number of consump- 
tions than such a sister as Mrs. Rosa. 
What’s the matter, Arbury—tooth-ache?” 

For Jim had passed on, 

A hundred feet more, and Mrs. Rosa 
sprang from a corner and touched her 
lodger’s arm. 


“T saw him stop you,” she said, excitedly. 
“He has been’ praising Matilda to every- 
body, even going so far as to pity her and 


say [ treat her bad—badly! I told her this 
morning that she must have encouraged 
him, and she denied it—denied it for the 
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very first time, and so angrily and without 
respect for me that I became excited too and 
was rather harsh with her, I missed her an 
hour later, and I don’t know where she is, 
Have you seen her? Do you know where 
she is? Does young Blight know?” 

Jim could only say that he had seen 
nothing of Tilly, and that he was pretty 
sure that Blight was as ignorant as he 
concerning her whereabouts. 

Then he hurried away—words fell heed- 
less on his ears; he must destroy that ring. 

He reached the wood, the spot where the 
turquoise circlet had been pressed into the 
earth. He dug into the sod with his pocket- 
knife—deeper, and deeper yet. He threw 
the mold ina little mound about him, but 
the ring was not there. Had he mistaken 
the spot? With burning eyes, he looked 
round—and saw Tilly. 

She was standing there, hatless, her bright 
hair tumbled across her brow in a strange 
fashion, and there was a glitter in her eyes. 
He had not seen her for weeks, and he 
could but wonder what had changed her 
thus. For the first time, he acknowledged 
her beauty. 

She came close to him. She raised her 
hands and lifted the mass of ber hair— 
across her forehead was a vivid bar of red. 

“She struck me,” she said; “my sister 
struck me. Yes, she struck me!’ 

The words Mrs. Rosa had said to him a 
few minutes back recurred to Jim. He had 
been the cause of this mark on Tilly’s white 
skin: she loved him, and she would not 
avow her love to her sister because she 
believed she was nothing to him. She loved 
him, a reckless man—and she was reckless 
too! 

“T will never go home any more,” she 
said. “The world cannot care for me when 
those who are of my blood hate me. It is 
harder to bear a little from those who should 
love us, than a great deal from those we care 
nothing for.” 

Jim knew that, and he knew the iron had 
entered Tilly’s soul. 

“ Have you no one to go to?” he asked. 

“T have the Lord,” she answered. “I can 
go to Him.” 

He was startled. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“Just what I say,” she went on, passion- 
ately. “I want rest—just rest. It all came 
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up before me when she struck me—all my 
whole life of want and starvation. I am 
going away from it all.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“T have told you; there is only One I can 
go to—only One.” 

Something fell from her trembling fingers ; 
it was the crushed ring he had been looking 
for. She watched the bauble roll down to 
his feet. 

“Even you avoid me,” she said. “She 
always told me you cared nothing for me 
—that nobody did. It all came to me 
when she struck me. I dug up that ring, to 
take it with me for company at the last; 
for hadn’t it been yours once? and haven’t 
you said kind things tome? But you came 
after the ring; you care for the girl who 
fooled you. Forgive me if this sounds hard, 
but I cannot think if words are hard or soft. 
I am going away; I am all alone in the 
world.” 

“So am I, Tilly—utterly alone, without 
you.” 

“Without me?” 

“Without you—poor, poor girl!” 

She looked at him, dazed, bewildered; 
it was too much for her. Jim’s eyes were 
as bright as hers—had as much fever in 
them as hers. 

“Will you,” she said, slowly and distinctly, 
“say that you are lonely except for me?” 

“Tam lonely except for you; I have not 
even the Lord to go to, for I have put Him 
aside.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “not that, not that! 
And you are lonely except for me?” 

With a glad cry, she spread her arms and 
ran toward him, and he opened his own 
arms to receive her. 

Long might Mrs. Rosa sit up that night, 
waiting for her young sister. Jim heard 


her pacing her room, heard her sobbing; 


but he said no word of comfort to her. He 
knew himself to be a coward now, if he had 
not been a coward before; for fear of his 
father stood out before him and sealed his 
lips. 

A week more, he was in the house, daily 
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meeting his distracted landlady, and in all 
that time he never opened his lips regarding 
the truth. There were accusations of young 
Blight and the speedy clearing of that 
youth’s name, though the accusations made 
Blight a devil of a fellow in his own eyes 
and in the eyes of the mythical widow—to 
elope with whom, current report had it, he 
was saving up the money that should have 
gone to liquidate his board-bills and other 
legitimate debts. 

Then came the last day of the term. Jim 
must face Mrs. Rosa in settling money-mat- 
ters with her. 

“Well, good-bye, Mr. Arbury,” she said, 
“and I wish you well; I hope you will com- 
fort many a dreary soul. If you should 
ever come across my sister, tell her she has 
disgraced me and I never want to lay—lie— 
no, lay—eyes on her. The Lord knows I 
done—no, did—my duty by her, so I’ve got 
nothing to regret. If she didn’t like my 
ways, that was her fault. I wash my hands 
of her; I don’t care if she begs her bread 
in the street. You will not see me here next 
term, Mr. Arbury; I could never hold up 
my head here again. I am going farther 
into the country—summer boarders, an incu- 
bator, and that sort of thing. That’s all, 
except that I can’t believe in young Blight; 
aman of his age and complexion, who will 
willfully not pay his board-bill and brags 
about widows, is capable of anything. 
Besides, didn’t he say Matilda’s hair was 
Prussian blue—I mean, Titian red?) What 
more do you want? Well, I won’t bore you 
—and good-bye, and many of.’em, to you; 
and, when you get a pulpit, just you address 
your sermons to fit young Blight, and you'll 
hit half the people in your congregation. 
Good-bye Yr 

That day, in a city a good way off, Jim 
and Tilly mutually plighted their troth in 
an obscure rectory—this man and this woman 
became one, and only the heart of the 
woman made the union the holy thing the 
words intended it should be. 

Jim was in for it now, indeed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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BE like the bird that, halting in her flight 
On boughs too slight, 


Feels them give way beneath her and yet sings, 
Knowing that she has wings. 
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THIMBLE-MAKERS IN 1568. 


OU must have tried to trace the history 
of certain things in ordinary use for 
ages, to believe how difficult and in 

many cases impossible it is to discover either 
the period or the country in which they had 
their origin. 

How many women who use thimbles 
nearly every day of their lives stop to won- 
der when and by whom these indispensable 
articles were invented? I will answer my 
own question by asserting that I doubt if 
three out of every score of the many scores 
who will glance over this page ever gave 
the matter a moment’s thought, and I am 
certain that nearly all such readers would 
add: “Of course, one can find out easily 
enough; it is only necessary to consult an 
encyclopedia !”” 

Oh, my dear souls, just begin the task, 
and accept in advance my best wishes that 
you may preserve your tempers and_ not 
utterly ruin your gloves and handkerchiefs 
in dusting the books which the smiling 
youths of the public libraries will lay on 
the table in answer to your demand! 


THIM BLES. 


HARRIET LATHAM, 


One thing I know: you will exhaust the 
politeness of the callow males, if not your 
own patience, and before your search ends 
you will have gathered about you—if you 
possess genuine feminine perseverance—a 
heap of massive tomes wide and high enough 
to serve as your mausoleum, and the callow 
youths will wish it might and that they 
could have the pleasure of burying you 
therein! As for you, why, you will be so 
discouraged, dusty, disgusted, disappointed, 
and desperate that you would not much care 
if the young monsters were to slay you and 
heap the volumes above you as an avenging 
cairn! 

If you doubt my word, oh! unbelieving 
Thomasina, search, and begin at once in 
spite of my warning; for, inconceivable as 
it may appear, the thimble, of all created 
things, has no first date—no beginning—no 
origin! I am prepared to take my solemn 
affidavit that I have at different times hunted 
through every work in this country or 
Europe, in which an account thereof could 
be looked for with any show of reason! I 
have consulted scholars, manufacturers, 
workmen, and one and all were as ignorant 
as my humble self or the wisest and heaviest 
of the encyclopedias. 

Being a clever woman, of course I have 
gained some knowledge in the course of my 
intermittent but resolute quest, and I pro- 
pose now to overwhelm you with an 
avalanche of my borrowed wisdom. I have 
my theory about the origin of the thimble; 
and as in this generation everybody has a 
theory on every subject, and most bodies 
mercilessly air, dilate on, and publish their 
theories, why should I hesitate to unfcld my 
credence in regard to the little utensil in 
question ? 

Well, then, it is my belief that when Eve 
first stood before Adam’s eyes, as he opened 
them after his deep sleep, she wore on her 
finger a thimble. I believe also that the 
ornament was designed for a distinct pur- 
pose—to enable Eve to flick the ears of her 
spouse and her sons, and the little implement 
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would to this day have been retained by her 
daughters, to put to a similar use and no 
other, if woman somewhere in the past had 
not fallen from her rightful estate so utterly 
that she allowed the thimble to become a 


THIMBLE OF THE 
l4rH CENTURY. 


NUREMBERG THIMBLE, 


1595. 


badge of slavery instead of a visible sign of 
her intended supremacy. 

But to go back to my hunt: The first 
mention I can gain of the thimble is in the 
chronicle of one Hildegarde, the abbess of 
a convent near Bingen on the Rhine. She 
lived in the twelfth century, and, among 
other matters of which she wrote, she gives 
a list of articles and utensils in common use 
in her time, and the thimble is among them; 
which proves that it must have been invented 
long before, because in those ages new things 
stood no chance of being even generally 
heard of. 

We can judge how the thimbles worh by 
Hildegarde and the women of her era were 
like, by looking at the illustration of a 
thimble of the fourteenth century, which is 
the oldest extant so far as I have been able 
to discover, and this is the most that I could 
learn in regard to it. 

For centuries—how many, only anti- 
quaries know—there had stood in the heart 
of the ancient German town of Darmstaadt 
an ugly old castle called the Burg Tannen- 
berg, which was destroyed in 1399. “Once 
upon a time,” as the fairy stories begin, 
when excavations of the ruins were going 
on, some workman’s spade turned up this 
thimble, that found its way to the city 
museum, in which it still remains. © It is not 
so odd in shape or design as many thimbles 
of more recent date, but is made of bronze, 
as were all of its kind until later centuries. 

Now, whether princess or tiring-woman 
wore the thimble, it certainly was not fabri- 
cated in Darmstaadt. Like nearly every 
other household article of by-gone days, it 
must have been made in wonderful old 
Nuremberg, for the clever artisans of that 
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town were the sole manufacturers of thimbles 
in the fourteenth century. Of course, if 
you inquire of any Nuremberger to-day, he 
or she will boldly declare that the thimble 
was invented in that city of wonders; but so 
he or she would assert of anything and 
everything, from Noah’s ark—I mean the 
original—down to knives and forks. But 
there is not the slightest evidence to offer in 
support of the assertion, which is of itself a 
pretty positive proof of its falsity; because 
the countless inventions, big and _ little, 
which saw the light there during the Middle 
Ages were carefully chronicled in the city 
records, from impossible watches to gun- 
powder, with their dates and their inventors’ 
names beneath them. 

It was a century later, however—I will 
not spare you a single date—in 1534, that 
the thimble-makers of Nuremberg became 
a corporate body, although during the pre- 
vious hundred years the merchants had with 
pride and profit exhibited their thimbles 
annually at the great fairs of Leipsic, Ham- 
burg, and other German cities, which of 
course they never failed to attend. 

The two illustrations of the Nuremberg 
workshops of old days show how thimbles 
were manufactured. The initial cut is taken 
from a German book published in 1568, 
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which bears the following modest title: 
“A truthful description of all things on the 
earth, of all arts, handiworks, and crafts, 
illustrated by Jost Amman, the most prolific 
artist of the second half of the fifteenth 
century.” 

The other illustration is from an engraving 
by Christopher Weigel, of a thimble-maker’s 
workshop in 1698. The furniture, tools, and 
other accessories, we perceive, had greatly 
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increased in number during the intervening 
decades. At the bottom of the engraving 
are some pithy sayings which may be thus 
translated : 
“Patience is like a thimble; 
If it cover heart and courage, 
Then no vice (needle-like) can wound it. 
Needles sharpened by the tongue of slander 
Must break at last 
When praise and fame ennob!e virtue.” 
These thimble-manufacturers, like all the 
other Nuremberg artisans, were so com- 
pletely and helplessly under the control of 
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There was one excellent rule rigidly 
enforced, which might well be revived in our 
day in many branches of trade, though why 
it was then especially confined to the thim- 
ble-workers does not appear. It was this: 

“No inferior workmanship shall be 
allowed to leave the city and thereby injure 
its reputation.” 

Perhaps these, for some unknown reason, 
especially stringent restrictions united to 
prevent thimble-making becoming a very 
lucrative craft, though it was not the only 
trade which possessed this drawback, to 


A THIMBLE WORKSHOP IN 1698. 


the authorities that they were allowed no 
freedom of action even in the merest trifles 


connected with their craft. The regulations 
issued and rigidly enforced were often such 
as must have repressed even inventions 
calculated to assist the trade, though in some 
cases they were imposed for sufficiently good 
reasons, as in the following instance: In 
1572, one Jérg Endthor, a thimbie-maker, 
invented a twisting wheel; but, as he desired 
to keep it for himself, he was forbidden to 
use it on pain of punishment, because so 
doing would give him an advantage over 
other members of the craft. 


judge from the following statement in a 
quaint old book: “The  bath-keepers, 
coopers, and thimble-makers amass no 
wealth.” 

The group of thimbles in the next illus- 
tration are exceedingly quaint. The smell- 
ing-bottle and thimble on the top line belong 
together. The thimble-case fits over the 
bottle, which is hollow at the base to admit 
the finger, while the top has a tiny cavity 
with a stopper, in which a few drops of 
musk can be put—our great-great-grand- 
mothers used musk! This odd conceit is 
supposed to have been devised in Nurem- 
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berg, although it found its way to England 
nearly two hundred years since, and remains 
still a prized possession 
by the descendants of 
the lady who first 
owned it. 

The specimen of a 
sixteenth-century 
thimble shows the 
perfection of shape 
which had been 
reached, although this example, like the 
Darmstaadt thimble beside it—described on 
a previous page—is made of bronze. It is 
curiously decorated and bears for inscription 
an old German proverb: “As God wills, so 
is my desire.” 

By this time, thimbles were plentifully 
manufactured of silver and gold for the use 
of noble ladies or as gifts to brides, and often 
a goldsmith would spend large sums in pro- 
ducing original designs. 

There is an engraving of beautiful thimbles 
by a copper-engraver named Theodore de 
Bry, from which I give a couple of examples 
to show how handsomely they were deco- 
rated in that far-off century. Besides the 
elaborate designs on the sides, the tops are 
ornamented, one bearing in Latin the 
inscription: “Strength of love,” with the 
same motto opposite translated into French, 
while the second specimen has “The power 
of love” inscribed on it in French, 

Somewhere in sixteen hundred, Nikolaus 
von Benschoten made such lovely specimens 
that for a while he was declared in other coun- 
tries to have invented the thimble, whereas 
what he did was to make it so much talked 
about and so generally known that it speedily 
became a necessity. He deserves, however, 
the credit of being the first really artistic 
decorator of thimbles. 

Although in England thimbles did not get 
into common use until the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when a Hollander named 
John Lofting established a factory at Isling- 
ton as early as the fourteenth century a 
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leather shield was worn called a “ fingerling.” 
But, in Shakespeare’s time, thimbles were 
certainly not uncom- 
mon in Great Britain, 
because in two places 
that 1 remember the 
dramatist mentions 
them. In act fifth, 
scene second, of “King 
John,” we find: 





“For your own ladies and pale visag’d maids 
Like Amazons come tripping after drums; 
Their thimbles into armed lances change, 
Their needles to lances.” 

Again, in “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
in the third scene of the fourth act, Grumio 
says to the tailor: 

“And that I’ll prove upon thee, though 
Thy little finger be armed in a thimble.” 

The two illustrations at the foot of this 
column are from drawings in the South 
Kensington Museum in London. The first 
belongs in a box which holds a needle-case 
and scissors. The thimble is of silver giii, 
covered with open-work scrolls filled in with 
colored enamel, but it dates no further back 
than the last century. This is true of the 
second, which is of open filigree-work and 
scrolls. 

The other sketch is from thimbles in the 
British Museum, one of which evidently 
belongs to the reign of Charles II, as it 
bears the portraits of that monarch and his 
queen, poor Catherine of Braganza, along 
with initials and marks which show it to 
have been of English manufacture. 

I have frequently heard questions asked 
as to the derivation of the English word 
“thimble,” followed by the remark that the 
name seemed to possess no significance, 
while the German term “ finger-hut” (finger 
hat) was suggestive and appropriate. 

But this slander on our own term is unde- 
served; the word “thimble” was evidently 
derived from the Scotch term “ thummel,” 
which was a corruption of “thumb-bell.” 
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Now, I am sure that very few of my 
readers are any wiser than before, so I hasten 


to explain—having hunted the fact out of 


the dustiest of all the dusty old books I ever 
examined. A thumb-bell was 
shield worn originally on the thumb. Some- 
thing of the sort may be seen even in our 
day, at least occasionally, for with my own 
eyes I once watched a Scotch sailor patching 
the heel of a sock with a piece of red flannel, 
and, instead of a thimble, he had the finger 
of an old buckskin glove drawn over his 
own callous thumb. When, possessed by a 
laudable spirit of inquiry, I asked him why 
he did not wear a thimble, he replied: 

“Canna ye see, mem, that I hae my ain 
thummel, as a sailor wad?” 

Still not satisfied, I ventured to ask why he 
did not wear it on his second finger, as any 
sempstress would. <A touch of scorn mingled 
with his commiseration as he rejoined : 

“Ony seemstress wad be a woman naitu- 
rally, and sae wad hae her sma’ feminine 
weaknesses.” 


a kind of 


I turned 
questions. 

In modern times, nothing noteworthy has 
happened in connection with the universal 
trade of thimble-making except in 1884, 
when the good people of Amsterdam cele- 
brated the bicentenary of the famous 
Nikolaus von Benschoten mentioned on a 
preceding page. At this celebration, some 
inventive genius exhibited a new kind of 
thimble which received the name of Dorcas, 
and was ingenious enough to have become 
more widely popular than it has. In order 
to avoid the faults of the ordinary steel or 
silver thimble, it was composed of three 
distinct parts: the inner and outer of silver, 
and the intermediate of steel; thus rendering 
it fuirly impenetrable, and of course almost 
impossible to wear out. 

And, with this last bit of information, I 
must stop abruptly, for two reasons: one, 
because I have come to the end of the space 
allotted to me; the second, because I have 
told you all I know on the subject. 


away without asking any more 
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BY GERTIE V. GUERNSEY. 


SWEET smiles through clouds the April sky, 
The south wind whispers fresh and bland; 
I Jean from out-my casement high, 
And look across the happy land. 
I hear, among the maple leaves, 
The swallow chirp in gay unrest, 
While silent underneath the eaves 
His mate is brooding on her nest. 


Midsummer’s long and fervid heat 

Withers the young spring’s vernal bloom. 
Too lone to feel that life is sweet, 

I linger in my darkened room. 


Without, a fitful sound is heard; 
I sigh and muse how strange is fate! 
As if in sympathy, the bird 
Calls—vainly calls—his lifeless mate. 


An autumn storm is in the sky, 

The meadow grass is dank with rain; 
In fitful gusts the wind goes by 

And beats against the dripping pane. 
Dead leaves have filled the lonely nest; 

The bird has flown, I know not where. 
I too shall soon be gone to rest, 

Far, far from mortal ken or care. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“en Be Ti morning 
Sat) Fethe . ee had been the 
ST, * “qe 8 loveliest that 
: changeable May 
could offer, but 
late in the after- 

noon a frantic gale 
sprang up without warning. 

A February wind must have fallen asleep 
on one of the sunny days which in our 
capricious climate often brighten that treach- 
erous month, and, instead of lying quiet 
until the following year, suddenly wakened 
from its nap. Its outrageous conduct might 
have been caused by fright at finding itself 
belated, or by ill temper at seeing everything 
look gay and smiling when it felt cross and 
aggrieved as a human being does after over- 
sleeping himself; but, whatever the cause, it 
behaved in an outrageous fashion that would 
have appeared unseemly even during the 
season in which it rightfully belonged. 

It performed all sorts of disagreeable 
antics; indulged, too, in various practical 
jokes—always inexcusably vulgar in wind 
or mortal—the most disagreeable among 
which was to blow Miss Poyndexter straight 
into the arms of an utter stranger with such 
violence and unexpectedness that each 
instinctively clutched the other tightly in 
order to keep from falling. 

In asecond or so, which seemed a thou- 
sand years, Miss Poyndexter recovered breath 
enough to release herself from the unknown 
man’s involuntary embrace, and then she 
stared at him, and he at her, in wide-eyed 
astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon,” the gentleman ejacu- 
lated, as penitently as if he had been in fault. 

“Don’t mention it,” rejoined the lady, 
conscious that her remark was absurd, yet 
somehow feeling that she was very magnani- 
mous graciously to accept the apology, as is 
the case with persons when they forgive 
somebody who has done nothing to require 
forgiveness. 

Both spoke in gasps, owing to lack of breath ; 
then the gentleman began another sentence. 
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“A terrible wind,” said he, dolefully, but 
could get no further, for away went Miss 
Poyndexter’s veil in one direction and his 
hat in another, and in his bewilderment he 
attempted the insane feat of trying to run 
two ways at once. The manceuvre naturally 
ended in ignominious failure, but fortunately 
the lace caught on a friendly bush and the 
head-cover rolled into a damp _ hollow. 
While he clutched the veil—pricking his 
fingers severely with the sharp thorns—Miss 
Poyndexter picked up the hat, that had 
landed near the fence against which she had 
tottered when she wrenched herself free 
from the undesired shelter of those tweed- 
coat-sleeved arms. 

The blast, which had turned the corner of 
the path leading to the wood from which the 
young lady had emerged a few moments 
before, now darted back to give the pair 
another shaking-up so effectual that for a 
few moments both were obliged to hold fast 
to the fence with all their might and main, 
while the snap of tree-boughs and the thud 
of an uprooted sapling as it struck the earth 
were near enough to be unpleasantly sug- 
gestive. 

The gentleman wished to say something to 
reassure his companion, but the wind roared 
so loud that he knew he must shout in order 
to make himself audible; so, with an effort 
that crimsoned his face, he began in a tone 
that sounded as if emitted through a brazen 
trumpet: 

“T think the worst is over; we are safe 
enough—” 

The gale swept on, and to his horror he 
heard himself thundering close to the ear of 
the young lady, who actually jumped in her 
astonishment. 

Of course, he tried to apologize; of course, 
in spite of themselves, both burst out laugh- 
ing, which was the best thing possible for 
relieving the awkwardness of the situation. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the gentleman 
again, as soon as he could speak collectedly. 

“That wicked wind is to blame,” she 
answered. “It seems really to have gone 
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this time; I think I can safely go on down 
the hill.” 

“Let me walk with you; there may come 
another blast,” he said, then added inter- 
rogatively: “‘ Miss Poyndexter, I believe? I 
know your brother-in-law and sister slightly, 
so perhaps I may introduce myself—Roger 
¥rroll.”’ 

Miss Poyndexter smilingly accepted the 
introduction, remembering to have heard the 
speaker’s name mentioned several times 
during the week which had elapsed since her 
arrival at the home of her relatives, on a 
visit which she had promised should last till 
her grandmother summoned her back to New 
York to prepare for their usual summer visit 
to the seaside. 

Mr. Erroll’s name had lived in her mem- 
ory, owing to the fact that her brother-in-law 
had spoken in his praise—something a man 
so seldom does of another man whom he 
only knows slightly, that it was no wonder 
Miss Poyndexter recollected the fact. 

“That Roger Erroll seems a capital chap 
—excellent form in every way,” Mr. Allison 
had pronounced, and his witty and rather 
satirical wife had added: ‘Fred’s praise 
could no higher go, my dear Grace; be pre- 
pared to admire this ‘mould of form.’ ” 

“He is safe to admire her, which will be 
more to the purpose,” said Allison, and then 
naturally Miss Poyndexter had asked for 
more information. She learned that Mr. 
Erroll belonged in the South and had lately 
come to stay with his uncle of the same 
name, the richest and most cross-grained 
old bachelor on record, who owned the 
handsomest place in the county, to which 
few persons were ever invited. 

The uncle and nephew had gone off on 
some business a couple of days after Miss 
Poyndexter arrived, which accounted for the 
fact that she had not seen either of the 
gentlemen. 

There was a walk of nearly half a mile 
before the pair reached the gates of Meadow- 
brook, and a young man and young woman 
gifted with conversational readiness and 
mutually pleased with each other can get 
a long way on the road of acquaintance in 
the time needed to traverse that distance at 
the slow pace adopted by this pair, because 
Mr. Erroll insisted that Miss Poyndexter 
must be tired after her struggle with the 
baby cyclone. 


The Allison spouses were seated in the 
veranda when the new-comers approached, 
and of course the explanation given as to 
their appearance in company caused much 
merriment, though in their joint account 
the involuntary embrace was so slightly 
mentioned that their hearers gained a very 
faint idea in regard to it. 

“T hope we shall see you often,” Mrs. 
Allison said to the guest as he was taking 
leave, and her invitation was warmly echoed 
by her husband. “Your uncle is the most 
unsocial of human beings; it seems he quite 
hates women, so naturally I am eager to 
subdue him on that very account.” 

Frroll had to admit the misanthropic 
tendencies of his relative, but declared that 
he should only be too glad personally to 
take every possible advantage of the neigh- 
borly invitation. 

Now, it happened that the very next day 
he and Miss Poyndexter met near the wood 
again, and, though he had too thorough good 
taste to offer to accompany her home, they 
conversed for some time before parting. Two 
more visits Erroll paid at the house; Mr. 
Allison called on him, then the uncle was 
taken ill, and for several days the nephew 
was kept occupied. The crotchety old her- 
mit conceived a fancy for his ministrations, 
and had a habit of making everybody about 
yield to his whims. 

It was in the picturesque wood that Miss 
Poyndexter and Mr. Erroll accidentally met 
again, she having gone there to finish a 
sketch, and he for a short ramble, as his 
uncle’s home was situated at the further 
extremity. For some time longer, the 
Allisons only saw their new acquaintance 
occasionally, as the old hermit recovered 
slowly ; but Miss Poyndexter saw him more 
frequently, because she was making a series 
of sketches in water-colors to please her 
sister, and the wood was the place in which 
Mr. Erroll took the daily exercise he needed, 
except on the days when he discovered that 
Miss Poyndexter meant to go out on horse- 
back; then he happened also to select that 
mode of locomotion and to cross her route. 

Nearly another week went by; although, 
owing to his uncle’s illness, the neighborhood 
at large had little opportunity to become 
acquainted with the younger Erroll, he was 
a frequent if hurried visitor at Meadowbrook, 
and he and Miss Poyndexter had come to 
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take the meetings in the wood as a matter 
of course. He had constituted himself 
temporarily her instructor, he proving to be 
a consummate draughtsman; while, though 
possessing a good eye for color, she was 
occasionally deficient in her drawing. 

Grace Poyndexter was a handsome clever 
girl of two-and-twenty, owning many excel- 
lent qualities, numerous faults, and several 
misfortunes. Among these last-named pos- 
sessions ranked a certain cynicism, a doubt 
of her own earnestness and that of other 
folk, a habit of analyzing, probing, and 
poking her feelings about until she decided 
they were of slight account. As these pecu- 
liarities arose from her reading and the 
example of older people, I call them mis- 
fortunes; she might, given the right influence 
and environment, grow mentally until she 
would recognize their pettiness and be as 
much ashamed of them as of indulging in 
any other sort of childishness, 

It was a gorgeous afternoon, warm enough 
for midsummer, more than a fortnight after 
the wind-storm, that the two sisters sat in 
the wood together. Mrs. Allison was no 
walker; she had driven in her pony-carriage 
up the road that traversed the grove, and 
then wandered on foot to the place in which 
she knew she should find Grace sketching, 
it having been arranged that the latter 
should go with her to drive. 

Miss Poyndexter had not finished her task, 
so Mrs. Allison established herself on ashawl, 
with her back against a tree, and sat talking 
while her sister worked. Iam sure she had 
no idea how often Mr. Erroll had occupied 
the seat Miss Poyndexter arranged for her, 
and certainly still less that while doing so 
the young lady was half unconsciously 
regretting that the fact of the old uncle’s 
requiring an airing had hindered his nephew’s 
coming to bestow advice and criticism on her 
efforts. She thought definitely of him when 
she began her work again, for she was in 
doubt about it, and just then Mrs. Allison 
said: 

“T want Mr. Erroll to dine with us 
to-morrow.” 

The words seemed so much an evidence of 
mind-reading that, in spite of her self- 
control, Miss Poyndexter started. Mrs. 
Allison Jaughed and said: 

“T suspected it—now I am sure, miss! 
You have been at your old tricks!” 





“Old tricks?” repeated Grace. “I’ve not 
the least idea—” 
“Now, my dear, it’s of no use 


woman too!” 





I'ma 
interrupted Mrs. Allison, 
“Oh! oh!” The ery was ‘followed by a 
jump. “Good heavens! what was that?” 

“A squirrel among the twigs,” said her 
sister, disdainfully, “Served you right for 
your wickedness.” 

“My wickedness?” with much emphasis. 
“Just answer me this: have you told Mr, 
Erroll that you are engaged ?” 

“ Why should I?” demanded Miss Poyn- 
dexter, irately. “I told you when I came 
that I wouldn’t have my stay here spoiled 
by advertising the fact.” 

“Yes, but in his case—” 

“Nonsense! There’s no case about it!” 
was the quick answer. ‘Remember this: to 
give information is always indiscreet, but 
superfluous information is a crowning indis- 
cretion.” 

Then she turned away her head, remem- 
bering that her remark was not original; 
Mr. Erroll had made it when he managed to 
suggest that to keep up a little mystery 
about the drawing-lessons would add to their 
interest. 

“That’s delightful!” cried Mrs. Allison, 
laughing heartily. “ Well, I can only hope 
Mr. Erroll is—” 

Don’t be silly!” interrupted Miss Poyn- 
dexter, “Come: I can do no more to-day.” 

She hastily put up her sketching appa- 
ratus, and the two ladies walked away to the 
pony-carriage. 

When they had disappeared, from behind 
a great tree-trunk at a little distance emerged 
Roger Erroll. He had spied the ladies, and 
was going forward to speak just as the utter- 
ance of his own name caught his ear. The 
ensuing conversation between the sisters had 
followed so quickly that he could not make 
his presence known until to do so would 
have been as embarrassing to himself as to 
them, 

Mr. Erroil stood for a few moments in 
deep thought, and many varying expressions 
—some stern, others full of pain—passed 
over his mobile features, then finally he 
turned back with a queer smile curving his 
lips and a settled resolve darkening his eyes. 

The next morning, Mr. Allison received 
a telegram announcing the sudden and dan- 
gerous illness of his mother, and he and his 
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wife started by an early train for Buffalo. 
Miss Poyndexter was left to the companion- 
ship of a very deaf old second-cousin of her 
brother-in-law’s, who wanted no companion- 
ship but that of her pet cat and the latest 
novel. She never left her chamber till noon, 
drove out as seldom as possible, and, if she 
staid in the drawing-room after dinner, was 
either lost in the interest of the book she had 
in hand or deeply immersed in some compli- 
cated game of patience which required three 
packs of cards and drove anybody frantic in 
five minutes who attempted to watch the 
working-out of the multifarious combinations. 

But Miss Poyndexter did not sit down 
and mourn over her desertion, nor did she 
make too many demands on the time of the 
young people of the neighborhood, all of 
whom were ready to entertain her. Indeed, 
she made her sister’s absence and the deaf 
relative’s aversion to going out an excuse 
for declining many of the invitations she 
received. 

She sketched daily in the wood, for the 
weather remained delightful, rode on horse- 
back, took long walks, and, whichever wa 
she went, Mr. Erroll was sure speedily to 
appear on the horizon, if he had not arranged 
in advance to accompany her. 

The old uncle had also been called from 
home, so it seemed only a charity on Miss 
Poyndexter’s part frequently to offer her 
cavalier a share of her dinner, and the deaf 
relation played propriety quite as satisfac- 
torily as if she had possessed the acute 
hearing of a wild animal. 

The week ended; the Allisons were still 
detained, though the sick lady’s improve- 
ment rendered their return a near probability. 
It should be said that Miss Poyndexter, in 
each letter she wrote, unselfishly urged them 
not to hasten on her account. Finally she 
wrote that she missed them hugely of course, 
but was getting through “such a quantity 
of reading and work that she could not help 
considering her enforced loneliness a blessing 
in disguise.” 

The brother-in-law thought this a very 
fine sentiment, and did not in the least 
understand why his wife laughed for full 
five minutes after reading it aloud. 

Another fortnight elapsed, at the end of 
which Miss Poyndexter was unmistakably 
assured by sundry sharp pricks that she 
possessed a conscience—a fact of which she 
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was in the habit of expressing her doubts 
with the utmost freedom. 

“ But it really has not been my fault,” she 
tried to assure her inward monitor. “ Indeed, 
indeed I thought he would be too sensible! 
It is only just very lately that he has seemed 
in downright earnest, and how can I change 
anything now? Mary and Fred may be 
back any day. It wouldn’t be worth while; 
then it makes a woman look such an idiot 
to suppose that a man must be in love just 
because he pays her some special attention, 
and anyway—” 

A knock at her dressing-room cut short 
her soliloquy, and, in answer to her sum- 
mons, the chambermaid appeared 
announce: 

“Mr. Erroll, if you please, Miss Grace, 
and he says he won’t detain you if you are 
busy; only he has found the engravings you 
wanted, and—” 

“T will be down directly,” Miss Poyn- 
dexter interrupted, with chilling dignity, for 
it seemed to her that the little chambermaid 
wore a meaning smile which was especially 
exasperating under the circumstances. 

She descended the stairs after a much 
longer interval than was necessary, since she 
did nothing during the intervening space of 
time but stare discontentedly out of the 
window and pull impatiently at some ribbons 
on her dress. 

“ven when she entered the library, she fully 
intended to plead some engrossing occupation 
and send her visitor away as soon as she 
had examined the prints and thanked him 
for his kindness. The truth was, however, 
that Mr. Erroll did not leave the house 
for a full hour, and, when he did, he was 
carrying Miss Poyndexter’s sketching appa- 
ratus, while the owner thereof walked beside 
him. 

“What a bit of Arcady it is,” said Erroll, 
as they entered the wood, “and what a 
glimpse of real Arcadian days the past fort- 
night has proved.” 

“Rather too warm, though,” Miss Poyn- 
dexter observed. 

“Arcadian to me, I meant,” he continued ; 
“T was not intimating that you could share 
my feeling, so you needn’t have ruined my 
little speech; you don’t know what a lyric 
you haye lost.” 

“Oh, then, pray go on—if it is poetry,” 
she rejoined. 


to 
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“But truth too—real poetry must be!” 
he said. ’ 

“The weather makes one too lazy for any- 
thing so energetic as truth,” she answered. 

“It doesn’t me,” he asserted; “indeed, 
I have seldom in my life felt so impelled to 
tell it as I do to-day.” 

He looked full at her, speaking gayly, but 
with an expression in his eyes which showed 
that he meant exactly what he said. 

The same sort of speech had escaped him 
several times lately; each time it had 
troubled his listener—now she was almost 
frightened. 

“ Don’t do it,” she said, with a laugh that 
was a little forced. “A threat to tell the 
truth on the part of one’s friends always 
means that something disagreeable is 
coming; please don’t ruin our lovely day.” 

“T suppose I must not, if you actually 
forbid it,” he replied, hesitatingly. 

“T do forbid it,’ she said, rather too 
eagerly. 

“ But I ought—I told you the other day I 
ought—” 

“Ought not, I assured you,” she broke in. 
“ Please unstrap the easel and tell me what 
to do with that obstinate birch stump in the 
corner of my sketch.” 

“The queen wills, needs must,” he replied ; 
but, under the playfulness of his tone, Miss 
Poyndexter fancied that she heard the echo 
of a faint sigh. 

The afternoon passed pleasantly; still, 
more than once Miss Poyndexter felt they 
were nearing dangerous ground, and had to 
exert her feminine ingenuity to lure her 
companion back from it. 

Erroll returned to the house with her, and, 
on their arrival, the deaf relative was seized 
with an unusual spasm of talkativeness, and, 
as it was late, insisted on Mr. Erroll’s 
remaining to dinner—would not even hear of 
his going home to dress. 

After the meal ended, the deaf lady retired 
to her favorite corner and her book, and 
spoke no other word till Mr. Erroll held out 
his hand in token that he meant to depart. 
As it was nearly twelve o’clock, any elderly 
body except this special person would have 
decided he ought to have done so at least 
an hour before; but she only patted his 
fingers with her fan and said: 

“It isn’t late! Be sure and come to-mor- 
row! Iam so much obliged to you; I am 
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certain poor Grace would die of boredom 
if it weren’t for you.” 

“And may I come?” 
young lady. 

“Oh, since Mrs. Belford bade you—my 
sister said I was to humor her in every- 
thing,” rejoined Miss Poyndexter. 

“T shall not come unless you say that you 
actually wish me to,” he exclaimed. 

“ How can I tell what I may wish to-mor- 
row?” she asked. ‘ How unreasonable!” 

But, in spite of her fencing, before he 
departed his laughing but unremitting per- 
sistency forced her to admit that she wished 
him to come. He took advantage of this 
declaration to jump with startling sudden- 
ness back to the dangerous ground she was 
beginning to dread. 

“Maybe then you will be in the humor 
to hear what I have been trying to tell you 
—that little truth, you know,” he said, quest- 
ioningly. 

“Did you never tell one in your life?” 
she asked. “It must be a first experiment, 
else you wouldn’t be so anxious. No—not 
to-morrow! I am not very sure of myself 
generally, but I am quite certain that I shall 
not be able to hear any truths to-morrow— 
of any sort.” 

“The queen wills,” he replied, as he had 
done that afternoon in the wood. Then he 
raised her hand to his lips after a fashion 
which seemed so in keeping with his Spanish 
eyes and rather foreign manner, which he 
had inherited from an Andalusian grand- 
dame, that Miss Poyndexter, like numerous 
other women of his acquaintance, never 
thought of objecting to this decidedly 
un-Anglo-Saxon habit. 

Grace Poyndexter did not pass a tranquil 
night, and it was a long while before she 
even began any preparation for bed. Not 
only was her conscience harder on her than 
ever, but, as she sat in front of her dressing- 
table, staring at her own image in the glass 
instead of undoing her hair, she was forced 
to listen to something away down in her soul 
asking questions so unexpected that they 
startled her as if put aloud by some unseen 
visitant. 

Could it be possible that—that, if she had 
met this poetical dreamer before she became 
engaged to Cloudesly March, she—she might 
have learned to—to— 

She hurried in a fright from the contem- 


he asked of the 
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plation induced by those importunate internal 
interrogations. Of course, she loved Cloud 
dearly; he was not exactly her ideal: she 
had never found that—never should find it; 
but he was good, clever, and very devoted to 
her. What had she been about? 

Oh, if she had only confessed her engage- 
ment in the beginning of her acquaintance 
with Mr. Erroll! Did he really care? Oh, 
she was sorry—sorry—ashamed! She had 
not meant to hurt him—would not have 
done it for the world! He had struck her 
at first as a man who could not be easily 
impressed—who, in spite of his imagination 
and passionate eyes, had passed through 
some experience which left him rather hard 
and stern under all his enthusiasm and 
bright fancies. 

If only she could prevent his speaking— 
could spare him that humiliation! If she 
could summon courage to imitate his example 
and beg to tell the,truth—no, tell it and be 
done! Assuredly, she would never flirt 
again; indeed, she was cured effectually of 
any wish to do so! But indeed, conscience 
was too severe on her; she had not flirted— 

Well—for the monitor gave her a dreadful 
thrust—she had not meant to; she had 
thought Erroll a man with whom friendship 
would be possible. He was so talented, so 
fond of art, and then he looked so exactly as 
a man would whose past held a secret which 
rendered him proof against any woman’s 
attractions. Indeed, indeed, she had not 
been so much to blame as conscience 
insisted! At least, she had not deliberately 
erred; and she was grieved—grieved! As 
for any personal hurt—ridiculous! Of 
course she loved Cloudesly March, and 
would have chosen him no matter who 
might have appeared on the scene. 

The next morning, while at breakfast, 
came a telegram from her brother-in-law ; 
she was to send the carriage to meet the 
noon express. What a comfort that Mary 
and Fred were coming! Then arrived a 
note from Mr. Erroll. He had been sum- 
moned to join his uncle; the two would 
return together in the course of three or 
four days. The note was just pleasant and 
friendly, with the exception of one ominous 
sentence added as a postscript: 

“All truths must be revealed at last! The 
special truth I have tried so often to tell 
can only wait till I return.” 
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The next day but one, Mrs. Allison entered 
the breakfast-room, in which her husband 
and sister were seated, holding up a couple 
of cards and exclaiming: 

“Only fancy! That old bermit has invited 
the whole neighborhood to his house for 
next Monday—a garden-party! Positively 
the world must be coming toanend! Grace, 
I believe it is on your account; he has never 
invited us before.” 

“ Might one ask who ‘he’ is?” Miss Poyn- 
dexter inquired, calmly, though it required 
an effort to meet her sister’s eyes. 

“Old Mr. Erroll, of course—you know 
very well! He and his nephew will not 
reach home until Sunday night, the groom 
told me; they are to bring some friends 
with them.” 

Fortunately a letter which Mr. Allison had 
received from his mother demanded atten- 
tion, so Miss Poyndexter escaped further 
discussion of the garden-party and its hosts 
for the moment, though she had to hear a 
great deal too much about it during the 
ensuing days. 

Monday arrived and brought Miss Poyn- 
dexter a very unexpected telegram. Her 
grandmother had suddenly decided to go to 
Niagara Falls fora fortnight; she would reach 
Meadowbrook at noon that day, would 
remain until the next, and then take her 
youngest granddaughter on with her. Nor 
was this all; the closing line of the dispatch 
announced that she was coming accompanied 
by Cloudesly March. 

“Tf they had only waited till to-morrow !” 
was the first distinct thought that rose amid 
the troubled confusion of Miss Poyndexter’s 
mind. 

“They will be just in time for the garden- 
party—how nice!” cried Mrs. Allison, as she 
read the telegram. 

“Grandma will be tired,” said Miss Poyn- 
dexter, reproachfully ; “very tired after her 
warm journey.” 

“Well, Cloud won’t, and of course he will 
go,” rejoined little Mrs. Allison, with decis- 
ion, then added wickedly: “I suppose you 
will want to introduce him to Mr. Erroll 
your own sweet self.” 

“T shall stop at home with grandma,” said 
Grace. 

“ You can’t do that,” returned Mrs, Alli- 
son; but a quick glance at her sister’s 
troubled face checked any further raillery, 
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nor did she say another word in regard to 
the festivity. 

The travelers arrived, both in high spirits, 
and Cloudesly March looking so handsome 
and showing such ecstatic delight at meeting 
her that Miss Poyndexter for a while forgot 
her worries in the enjoyment of his society. 

Over the luncheon-table, the question of 
the garden-party came up. The grandmother 
would not go, but positively forbade Grace 
to think of stopping away. As for March, 
he found there would be a dance, and, after 
learning this, nothing could keep him away. 

“T should have thought a quiet afternoon 
with—with me—” Miss Poyndexter began, 
when they were alone. 

“A dozen round dances with you will be 
better still, my precious girl!” cried March. 
“No, no—I don’t mean to be a spoil-sport! 
Everybody would vow I kept you at home, 
and consider me a regular Turk.” 

And she could not retort that “ every- 
body” knew nothing about him 
the one special body who—who— 

“Yes, yes, Mary; I am going to dress!” 
This exclamation was in response to a warn- 
ing uttered by her sister as she entered. 

It was half-past four when the Allison 
carriage drew up before the steps of old Mr. 
Frroll’s great house, and there in the shade 
of the immense veranda stood the old 
gentleman, leaning on his stick and looking 
more amiable than the generality of his 
acquaintance would have believed possible. 

Miss Poyndexter had only met him once, 
but he greeted her with special friendliness, 
She was glad to draw her brother-in-law on 
while the host greeted Cloudesly March. 
She wanted to see Mr. Roger Erroll, to tell 
him—oh, she did not know what! 

“So very, very glad to see you, Miss 
Poyndexter,” pronounced a voice close beside 
her. As she raised her eyes, she saw Roger 
Erroll, and beside him a dainty little lady 
exquisitely dressed, who looked more like a 
figure off a Watteau fan than anything else. 
Then Mr. Erroll added: “ Let me make you 
and. my wife acquainted—Laura, I was 
speaking to you of Miss Poyndexter.” 

“So happy to meet you,” smiled the 
Watteau-fan-figure lady, with a rather quest- 
ioning expression in her blue-gray eyes. “I 
must help uncle receive now. Roger dear, 
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do get Miss Poyndexter a cup of tea.” 
Then, like a change in a strange dream, 
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Miss Poyndexter knew that her sister and 
March were standing near—other people too, 
The crowd swayed and divided; still in a 
dream, she heard Roger Erroll saying: 

“T was very glad to have an opportunity 
to congratulate Mr. March; 1 knew your 
pretty secret, you see! You never would 
talk about it, though, any more than you 
would hear the prosaic truth that I had been 
a Benedick for three whole years. Ought 
the fact to rank as a crowning indiscretion?” 

Their eyes met; Miss Poyndexter knew 
that Erroll had overheard the words spoken 
to her sister in the wood. 

An instant more, and several ladies were 
greeting them both; then Miss Poyndexter 
found herself moving away, leaning on some 
man’s arm, but not Mr. Erroll’s. 

Talk—tea—dancing—more people than 
she had supposed the entire county held; 
but still Miss Poyndexter could not recover 
jrom that dream-like sensation, and felt 
besides as tired as if she had walked a thou- 
sand miles in half that number of hours. 
Then she heard her sister say : 

“ Why didn’t you tell me he was married? 
Something odd about their affairs, evidently. 
Mrs. Train declares they had had a quarrel 
and been separated for months. There was 
talk of a divorce, too—oh, only on account 
of incompatibility of temper! It seems the 
old gentleman patched matters up, and they 
have made a fresh beginning.” 

Another change in the dream; more 
dancing, more talk, then, as she and 
Cloudesly March were standing side by side 
in the pause of a waltz, across the breadth 
of the great room Miss Poyndexter’s eyes 
again met those of Roger Erroll. 

What did each read in the other’s face? 
Did she perceive in his a consciousness of 
having beaten her at her own game, mingled 
with contrition for his victory? Did he 
discern in hers both penitence and relief? 
Beneath all, did each catch in the other’s 
eyes a vague longing, an unacknowledged 
regret, a feeling akin to Browning’s passion- 
ate lament: 

“Oh, the little more and how much it is, 
And the little less and what worlds away”? 

Under the circumstances, speech would, 
to put it very mildly, have been indeed worse 
than a crowning indiscretion; but such pos- 
sibility was effectually prevented, for the two 
never met again. 
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EASTER. 


BY MARTHA CAREY. 


VERY child can color Easter eggs, but 
let me tell you how to make a few 
new trifles. 

The Easter water-lily is made in this way : 
Take a small bit of cotton batting, roll it 
tight, fasten it over the end of a fine wire 
such as is used in making artificial flowers, 
and over this put some tissue-paper. 

Procure the exact half of an egg-shell, 
and, with pen and ink, draw on its surface 
a face that pleases your fancy. The cotton 
must be just large enough to fill the half- 
shell when fitted over it. 

Take yellow tissue-paper and cut enough 
fringe to go entirely around the shell just 
where it joins the stem of wire. Fold white 
tissue-paper so that it may be cut into six 
circles, using it always doubled. Now again 
fold the doubled circles and cut them so as 
to form eight points or petals, the edges of 
which must be crimped a little. These 
circles are the petals of the lily. The three 
outer rows must be turned outward, and the 
three inner rows toward the centre. 

To form this curve, use a strong bonnet- 
pin or a knitting-needle. Finish the flower 
with a little circle of dark-green tissue- 
paper, cut in points. 

Water-lily buds are made in the same 
way, but must curl.in far enough to meet 
at the centre. The stem must also be 
covered with dark-green paper. 

Pansy Easter eggs are made in a similar 
manner. When the egg-shell is ready, the 
pansy petals are cut out of yellow and wine- 
colored or dark-purple tissue-paper, using 
three heart-shaped pieces of yellow and two 
of the other shade for each flower. These 
petals must be about two inches long, and of 
4 proportion to suit. Mark the yellow petals 
with some dainty lines of ink, and curl the 
edges a little outward. 

Fasten the two leaves that are of a purple 
or other dark color at the top, and one 
yellow petal at each side, with the third 
directly at the bottom, arranging them so 
that the edges will slightly overlap each 
other. To do this, it would be well if you 
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had a real pansy or a good picture for a pat- 
tern. 

Cover the back of the cotton with dark- 
green tissue-paper. Now a few leaves made 
of green paper, and perhaps a pansy made 
also of the paper, but without the egg-shell, 
will complete the bouquet and make a very 
dainty and novel gift. 

To make an Easter egg with the new chick 
just coming out, take pale-yellow zephyr and 
make a ball by tying a number of strands 
in the middle, and clipping the bunch until 
it is round and even. To make it extra 
fluffy, it must be held over the spout of the 
steaming tea-kettle. Take three of these 
balls, and run a fine wire through their 
centres. Now cut a bit of pine wood into 
the shape of the tiny bill of a young chick, 
and glue it to the side of the first ball, and 
insert two black-headed pins so that they 
will stand for the eyes of this same chick. 
Empty an egg-shell by piercing two holes in 
the usual way, and divide it carefully so that 
one part will be much larger than the 
other. 

Cut a circle out of stiff card-board, as 
large as the top of a coffee-cup, cover it with 
dark-green ‘tissue-paper and bits of moss 
glued here and there. Take the larger piece 
of shell and glue it to the card-board upside 
down, place the fluffy chick in it, holding it 
there with a bit of glue and pressing the 
head into a natural and life-like position. 
The other piece of egg-shell must be placed 
just in front of the chicken’s head, making 
it appear as if it had just broken its prison- 
walls and come out into the light. 

Another plan is to make legs and feet 
by winding brown yarn around three pieces 
of fine wire, spreading it apart for the toes, 
and make the chicken appear to stand by 
the ruins of his former home and look at it 
with wonder. 

Many odd fancies are suggested by the 
empty shell, and those who can use paint- 
brush or pencil may try numerous experi- 
A “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” is made 
thus: Empty the egg-shell, and turn it so 
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that the narrow end shall represent the neck. 
With pen and ink, draw a childish face on 
Now work 
up the faint outlines with water-color paints, 
making the lovely blue eyes and rosy cheeks 


one side of the more oval end. 


so familiar in the original picture. If you 
are very neat and careful, you may use the 
soft yellow curls of some broken doll for the 
hair of your egg-shell boy, but the safest 
way is to use the paint. 

When your colors are dry, cut a circle of 
pasteboard about the size of the top of an 
egg-cup, and in the centre of this cut again 
asmall circle just large enough to hold the 
pointed end of the egg. 

From each side of the pasteboard, cut ina 


SOME 


EMERGENCY GAME. 

THOSE who are to play seat themselves 
in acircle. Each whispers to his neighbor 
on the right an emergency, and, to the one 
on his left, a remedy. When all are ready, 
Mrs. A. asks Mr. B. what would he do in 
the emergency given to her? For instance: 
“What would you do if the Washington 
Monument were to fall on you?” He replies 
by giving the remedy whispered to him: 
“Wrap it in two yards of red flannel and 
apply a mustard plaster.” Then Mr. B. asks 
what would be done if Mr. Blank should 
sing. Miss H. replies: “Apply the fire extin- 
guisher and rush from the house.” 

The game is continued until each has 
given an emergency and suggested a remedy. 
If well played, the misfits are very absurd, 


THE FARM-YARD GAME. 

Those who play stand in a circle. The 
understanding must be, that all are to take 
part, and, at a given signal, make the cry of 
the animal whispered to them. Someone 
then goes round, apparently giving to each 
the name of some animal, but in reality 
telling each to keep perfectly quiet when 
the signal is given, the one on whom the 
joke is to be played having alone a sound 
to make; this may be the squeal of a pig, 
the crow of a rooster, or the baa of a sheep. 
When everything is ready, the leader admon- 
ishes all to do promptly what they were told 
to do, and then gives the signal—one, two. 
A solo performance is the result. 


AMUSING 





GAMES. 


narrow strip, bend together, and tie. Around 
this for a foundation, place cotton batting 
enough to form a knob or “hold” for the 
shell. Touch it with glue and gently press 
it into the hole at the end of the egg-shell, 
so that it will be held securely to the paste- 
board base. 

Now the little “lord” can be dressed with 
his lace ruffles and his little cap and any 
other adornment that his owner fancies. 

With this egg head for a foundation, there 
may be made sailor-boys, Quaker maidens, 
Martha Washingtons, and 
favorite characters. These odd designs can 
be. utilized as pen-wipers, paper-weights, 
blotters, and various things. 


many other 


AMUSING GAMES. 


AN INFORMATION PARTY. 

Suppose the party to consist of twentyfour 
persons, twelve of each sex. As soon as 
they are settled in their seats, the hostess 
hands to the ladies a tray containing twelve 
sheets of paper, each with a colored pencil 
tied to the corner. Each lady takes one. 
A tray of blank cards with similar pencils 
is handed to the men, then the man who 
has a pink pencil with his card has for 
his partner the lady who drew the sheet of 
paper with the pink pencil, and so with the 
blue, yellow, and other pencils, until every- 
one has a partner. 

Then the hostess explains that each couple 
must think of a question and write it on the 
card. This done, the cards are collected. 
Someone not playing is handed the tray, 
and, picking up a card, reads the question. 
Five minutes are given to answer it. The 
partners decide on an answer and write it 
on their sheet, not conferring with anyone 
else. Another card is picked out, and so on 
until all the twelve questions are asked. 
Then the person calling the questions begins 
again with the first question (it is better to 
number the cards, then the questions can be 
asked in the same order), and each couple 
read their answers aloud in turn. Each 


couple having a correct answer mark it 10, 
a wrong answer 0, and a partially right 
If any dispute arises, the couple 
who gave the question are the ones to decide. 
After the counts are added, two first prizes 
and two “booby” prizes are distributed. 


answer 5. 
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No. 1—Is a stylish gown for 
visiting. We give the front 
and back, showing how the 
basque is made. The skirt is 
the fashionable length, bell- 
shaped, with all the fullness 
thrown into the back. The 
edge of the skirt has four 
rows of narrow worsted braid 
stitched on. The basque has 
the outside material laid in 
fine plaits fitting closely on to 
the inside lining. This forms 
the fullness for the skirt of ® 
the basque, both back and 
front, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. The front is also fulled 
into the neck, while the back 
is perfectly plain at the neck 
and shoulders. High puffed 
sleeves and standing collar to 
match the skirt. The material 
in our model is a fine pin- 
striped gray and black wool- 
ens. Mohairs or ginghams will 
look well, made up in this 
style for every-day wear. From 
eight to ten yards of double- 
width material will be re- 
quired, or ten yards of ging- 
ham. The latest letters from 
London and Paris announce 
that skirts just reach to the 
ground, but do not lie upon it 
as they do here. The long 
skirts abroad are worn prin- 
cipally in carriages, and it is to 
be hoped that the American 
women will adopt this sensible 
fashion. 

No. 2—Shows a house-gown, with plaited 
basque sewed on, The skirt of this gown 
has a knife-plaiting up the back seam. The 
neck and front of basque are trimmed to 
match. High puffed sleeves. This model 
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No. 1. 


will be useful for making up self-colored 

nun’s-veilings, China silks—in fact, any thin 

material capable of being nicely plaited. 

Loops of narrow velvet ribbon ornament the 

neck and waist-line, sleeves, and front of 
(351) 
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basque. Twelve to fourteen yards of China 
silk thirtytwo inches wide, or the same 
quantity of nun’s-veiling, will be required. 





No. 3—Shows a stylish gown of dark-blue 
or gray serge, trimmed with two widths of 
white worsted braid. , The skirt of our model 
is cut bell-shaped and trimmed above the 
hem with a row of the wide braid and a 
narrow one a quarter of an inch above. 
This is repeated, with an inch and a half or 
two inches between. The long jacket basque 
opens in front over a full vest of soft blue 
China silk, erépe, or surah. The vest ends 
in a point in front, finished by the two braids 
reversed. Pockets, edge of jacket, deep 
collar, cuffs, and standing collar all trimmed 
to match the skirt. Four large white buttons 
ornament the front of the jacket. High 
sleeves. This model will be most acceptable 
for making up a pretty gingham and trim- 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 





GARMENTS, ETc. 

ming it with linen or piqué braid. Of 
fortytwo-inch serge, eight yards will be 
required ; yard-wide gingham, ten yards, A 
pretty straw hat, trimmed with ostrich-tips, 
is worn with this gown. 

No. 4—Shows skirt and basque for a girl 
of thirteen years. The skirt is of plaid 
woolens, stitched above the hem by machine. 
The basque is of flannel corresponding with 





the prevailing color in the skirt. Waistband, 
collar, cuffs, pocket-flap, and piece for the 
side are of a lighter shade or contrasting 
color, briar-stitched with silk the shade of 
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No. 5. 


the flannel. We give the front and back 
view. 

No. 5—Is a costume of marine-blue serge 
for boy of six to eight years, for seaside or 
mountain wear. The blouse is full. The 
pointed sailor-collar is of striped blue and 
white serge, over an under-collar of the 
plain, all briar-stitched in silk. A wide 
leather belt is worn over the blouse. Full 
knee pants. 





No. 6—Shows knickerbocker pants and 
blouse for a little boy of three to five years. 
The blouse is of tartan plaid, edged on the 
skirt, the neck, cuffs, and belt with velveteen, 
briar-stitched as seen in the illustration. 

No. 7—Is a simple frock for a girl of eight 
years, to be made of wash-flannel, China 
silk, or gingham. Our model is a pretty 
printed flannel for cool summer days. The 
waist is plaited into a yoke, and again at the 
waist-line. The sleeves are fulled at the 
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shoulders and into the deep cuffs. Cuffs, 
collar, and front piece are embroidered in a 
simple design. The sash is of the material, 
fringed at the ends and tied at the left side. 
Skirt plain and plaited into the waist in the 
same-sized plaits used on the bodice, so as to 


LILACS IN 


On the Supplement, we give a beautiful 
design of a branch of lilacs; the work can 
be done in outline, but will look better in 
Kensington-stitch, and worked in the nat- 


INFANT'S 


On the Supplement is a sketch for a baby’s 
bib, to be done on linen in outline or chain- 





EMBROIDERY. 


give the appearance of the frock being in 
one piece. For gingham, use English 
embroidery for cuffs, collar, ete. 

No. 8—Shows a storm-cloak of plaided 
tweed. This garment has a deep cape with 
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Capuchin hood and high standing collar, 
which is adjustable and a wrap in itself. 
A small gray straw hat, trimmed with black 
birds or wings, is worn with this cloak. 


EMBROIDERY. 


The 


design can be used for many purposes, and 


ural colors of the flowers and leaves. 
is particularly suitable for a corner of a 
centre-piece for a dining-table. 

BIB. 


stitch. The bib should be made double; it 
will either button or tie about the waist. 
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COSTUME FOR A BOY: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Our Supplement for this month 
is a stylish suit for a boy of eight 
years. It consists of eight pieces: 
FRONT OF COAT. 

BACK OF COAT, 
SLEEVE. 

BACK OF PANTS. 
FRONT OF PANTS. 
POCKET OF COAT. 
CuFF OF COAT. 
COLLAR OF COAT. 


90 1S? OTB go BO 


The letters and notches show 
how the pieces join. The sleeves 
are gathered or plaited into the 
cuffs. Our model is made of chey- 
iot flannel, either white or colored, 
or of white duck or linen if for 
summer wear. 


| 


Stuff the cushion with wool, cover ii | as 
it with cream satin powdered with ‘ he 
embroidered roses, daisies, forget- | oe Mm 
me-nots, in ribbon-work or simple MM | eae 
Kensington embroidery in silks. { 
The cord is of mixed chenille. ‘ 

Rosettes of narrow satin ribbons 
in several colors to match the em- 
broidery. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Frorat Nores.—As spring approaches, the 
flower-lover begins to look over the floral cata- 
Jogues and to plan the summer campaign in the 
garden. There is pure delight in anticipation, 
especially so in anticipating what wonders of 
beauty the planting of the bulbs or seeds may 
bring us. 1 know of no truer pleasure than the 
growing of plants and seeds. There is a fasci- 
nation about the employment that drives away 
every morbid feeling; a communion with nature 
in this form lifts one entirely out of the Slough 
of Despond. 

In making your plans for the garden, do not 
neglect to purchase some of the pretty summer 
flowering bulbs. There are many sorts, but I 
will only mention a few. 

Tuberoses have always been favorites of mine, 
though I never felt satisfied with them until I 
had such an abundance that I could cut for the 
house and give great spikes to friends—in fact, 
do as I chose with them because they were so 
plentiful. 

Purchase the bulbs of a reliable florist, pot 
them early indoors, so that they may have a 
gool start before planting out. They are 
extremely sensitive to cold, and no frost must be 
allowed to come to the bulb, or the flower which 
is already formed inside will be blighted; and 
they must be started early, to insure their bloom- 
ing before the frost can catch them in the 
autumn. 

When planting, cut off the base of the bulb 
about half an inch; this throws the whole 
vitality into the one bloom-stalk and insures 
its blossoming, while, if left on, the bulb pro- 
duces innumerable little offsets which exhaust it, 
and it is sometimes incapable of doing more 
than nourish them. A bulb that has bloomed 
is worthless, and it takes these small offsets 
three years before they are ready to blossom. 
If time is any object, the amateur may as well 
purchase fresh bulbs every spring, as they are 
very cheap. If wanted for bloom in the house 
during the autumn and winter, they may be 
planted in pots, and the pots sunk to the rim 
in the border, and, on the approach of frost, 
carried indoors. ~ ’ 

For cultivation in pots during the summer 
months, if given a partly shaded situation, I find 
nothing superior in beauty of flowers to the 
Gloxinia. There are so many fine strains of 
them now, that one is lost in admiration of their 
beauty. They may be grown from seeds; but, 


to one who is unused to growing the rarer 
plants from seeds, it is somewhat difficult, 
although many enthusiastic amateurs meet with 
excellent success in growing them thus. The 
seeds are very fine, and- need such treatment 
as that given tuberous begonias, etc. Pot the 
bulbs in light rich soil early in the spring, and, 
when they have grown and bloomed during the 
summer, dry them off by gradually withholding 
water; then store them in the pots in a warm 
place until time to start them up in the spring. 

Another summer blooming bulb, and one 
which never fails to give the cultivator grand 
returns for her labor, is the gladiolus. One must 
see it grown by the hundreds, and in as many 
varieties, to know the full capacity of this 
gorgeous flower. To have an extra display, it is 
better to purchase named varieties only. Plant 
in good rich garden-soil from April until the 
middle of June, for succession of bloom; you 
will then have blossoms from August until 
October. Cultivation once a week with the hoe 
is absolutely necessary, or until the plant is at 
least eight inches high. 

Gladioli may be planted in rows, or in masses 
six inches apart; if in rows, about three inches 
apart. The spikes of blossoms will last a week 
after being cut, and are invaluable for large 
vases. Lemoines hybrids are perhaps the most 
beautiful of this class of plants; but, where all 
possess such superior merit, it is hard to deter- 
mine: between them. Many of the lemoines 
possess the markings and shape of the orchid. 
They are said to be hardy, but of this I cannot 
say. I have always lifted mine and stored them 
in the cellar, with the other varieties. 

M. R. WAGGONER. 


Our PREMIUMS have proved popular beyond 
our expectation, and we are in receipt of scores 
of letters expressive of the writers’ satisfaction 
to find their prizes so much handsomer even 
than they had looked for. In many cases, ladies 
have sent us second clubs, and in some instances 
even more. As one lady wrote: “I am so 
delighted with the china tea-service that I am 
going to work at once to securé the toilet-set.” 
Of course she succeeded, and speedily, as a@ 
woman usually does when she puts her full 
energy into an undertaking,» ~~~ 


HovusE PLANTS, it is to be remembered, will 
not thrive when kept in a draughig 
Eaes seem more tender whem put into water 
that is cold, and allowed to boil gradually. 
(361) 
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CoLp Foop.—Eat all cold food slowly. Digest- 
ion will not begin till the temperature of the 
food has been raised by the heat of the stomach 
to ninetyeight degrees. Hence, the more heat 
that can be imparted to it by slow mastication, 
the better. The precipitation of a quantity of 
cold food into the stomach by fast eating often 
causes indigestion, and every occasion of this 
kind results in a measurable injury to the 
digestive function. Ice-water drunk with cold 
food of course increases the mischief. 


Hopk is itself a species of happiness, and per- 
haps the chief happiness the world affords. 

Never encourage in a small child that for which 
you will punish him later. 

Think before you strike any creature that 
cannot speak, and endeavor to protect all dumb 
animals from cruel usage. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dreams of the Dead. By Edward Stanton. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—A record in the form 
of a story of the strange psychic phenomena of 
which we hear so much ‘in late years. In his 
introduction, the author says: “The patient and 
thorough labors of a selected body of scientific 
men, organized as the English and American 
Psychical Societies, have proved to the minds of 
all who have given these questions intelligent 
study the most astonishing facts—facts which go 
far to establish the spiritual existence of the 
individual soul after the dissolution of the 
material body.” This paragraph gives the key- 
note to the book, and, in this era of doubt, any 
work which teaches this faith ought to be heartily 
welcomed by earnest believers, whether or not 
it may wholly coincide with their special creeds. 
The chronicle is fascinating in the extreme, and 
persons who desire to know something of the 
much discussed doctrine of theosophy without 
being forced to enter into dry details will find in 
these pages a clear exposition illustrated by 
dramatic incidents and events. 

Dr. Zell and the Princess Charlotte. By Warren 
Richardson. New York: L. Kabis & Co.—This is 
another romance which turns on psychology, 
occultism, and kindred subjects. The book pos- 
sesses an unfortunate title, but it is one of great 
interest. The plot is novel, and the numerous 
incidents are presented in a fresh and original 
fashion, culminating in a startling denouement— 
which, however,” ivelops naturally from phe- 
nomena fi ar 4: scientists. The details of 
life in are a German palace are said to be 
drawn from, and they certainly bear the 
stamp of ~ 

One Toweh@f Nature. By Margaret Lee. New 
York: John A. Taylor & Co.—A capitally done 
study of American life in its newest phase. The 





NEW BOOKS. 


book is realistic enough to please the most 
advanced critic, yet it possesses a good plot 
worked out to a decisive consummation, a thing 
which can be stated in favor of very few Amer. 
ican novels at present. The story is condensed 
instead of being spun out, and, if not exactly a 
novel “with a purpose,” it will prove very sug. 
gestive to a reflective reader, while its interest 
and numerous incidents will make it a favorite 
with that most insatiable of human creatures, 
the omnivorous romance-devourer. 

Only Human. By John Strange Winter. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—The popular author 
of “ Bootle’s Baby” and numerous other novels 
is an exceedingly clever woman and has given 
us another very clever book. Her style is ag 
individual as ever, and her characters as natural 
and attractive; and she introduces us also to 
several new personages. This is a noteworthy 
fact, for only too many very charming writers 
soon exhaust their list of strangers and keep on 
presenting us to old friends under new names, 


Beyond the End. By Clarence M. Boutelle. New 
York: William H. Davis.—The book bears a 
second title, “The Story of a Ghost’s Year,” and 
purports to be the journal kept by a newly 
released spirit during that period. The story 
deals with the friends and enemies of the dead 
man left here on earth, and the complicated plot 
is unfolded with great skill. It is a very fas- 
cinating novel, written with a force and intensity 
which make it wonderfully living and real. 

The Merry Bachelor. By A. R. Le Sage. New 
York: Worthington Co.—This is the third of the 
works of the great French author which these 
enterprising publishers have given to us in 
English dress. Le Sage’s stories are all delight- 
ful; their wit and humor never grow old, and 
each succeeding generation feels their charm as 
keenly as did the one for which they were 
written. “The Merry Bachelor” is especially 
popular, brilliant in dialogue, and full of the 
most amusing adventures and situations. The 
book is handsomely bound, and illustrated with 
numerous designs by De Los Rios and other 
popular artists. 

Love and Liberty. By Alexander Dumas. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—Stories con- 
nected with the French Revolution always pos- 
sess a strong attraction for everybody, and few 
of the productions of that genius who wrote 
“The Three Guardsmen” and ‘Monte Cristo” 
can compare in interest with this work. It 
describes with thrilling vividness the arrest of 
Louis XVI and his family at Varennes, and goes 
on through the list of tragic incidents to the fall 
of Robespierre. The narrative gives certain new 
incidents and throws light on various matters 
unexplained in any other chronicle of the period. 
It is written in an autobiographical form, and 
Dumas insisted that he was merely the editor of 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


the record, which was reall written by an eye- 
witness. The volume is issued in the publishers’ 
twentyfive-cent series, 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

How To TRANSFER PATTERNS.—The simplest 
way to transfer the patterns on the Supplement 
is to procure one or two sheets of thin transfer- 
paper, on which the pattern is easily traced ; 
with another sheet of carbon-paper, which is 
laid face down upon the article to be stamped, 
then the pattern over it in the proper situation, 
and the whole design gone over with a sharp- 
pointed lead-pencil (hard), the design will be 
found perfectly traced upon the material. We 
will send the carbon and transfer paper to any- 
one who may desire them. They cost fifteen 
cents per sheet each; thirty cents for the two 
sheets. 


SupERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 
York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. XX VII.—ON THE CAUSE, DIFFUSION, LOCAL- 
IZATION, PREVENTION, AND CURE 
OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 

6. PREVENTION AND CURE, CONCLUDED. 

The rationale of the treatment given at the 
close of the previous article is this: Both the 
cold water and sulphuric acid tend to destroy 
parasites wherever met; the morphia allays any 
irritation of the capillaries of the mucous coat of 
the intestines, thereby preventing the dangerous 
sympathetic diffusion of such irritation; while 
the brandy acts as speedy stimulus to meet or 
overcome any exhausting influence now present 
or that might arise (Schmoele). 

The parasites of yellow fever are of tropical 
origin, but may be reproduced wherever the 
temperature is 86 degrees or over, continuously 
for a time, outside of the alimentary tube, when 
imported by patients and deposited in their 
alvine evacuations in warm, damp, filthy places. 
The vapors of these excrements contain the 
seeds or germs which settle or are deposited 
upon food or about the mouths of persons, and 
thence carried with food and drink into the 
stomach. Hence it is apparent that it only 
tequires similar methods of disinfection as in 
regard to cholera. 

Articles of food coming from sick-rooms should 
be thrown away or buried, but supplies coming 
from infected districts may be rendered edibly 
safe by setting them for half an hour in a place 
in which chlorinated lime is placed in a saucer 
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partly filled with water. This lime, when fresh, 
is a very eflicient destroyer of minute organic 
germs and formations, and is not deleterious 
to us. 

When the parasites are fully developed, the 
chlorine gas thus disengaged is not sufliciently 
powerful. But these are not readily carried on 
the vapors of the air, but attack new victims 
generally by direct or indirect contact; and they 
must then be destroyed by strong poisonous 
liquid disinfectants, of which corrosive sublimate 
holds the first rank. 

To destroy fully developed parasites of any of 
these grave epidemic disorders, twelve grains of 
this salt should be dissolved in one pint of boiling 
water, and, while still quite warm, the mouth, 
nostrils, throat, neck, and face—closing the eye- 
lids firmly—should be mopped or sponged, even 
extending the washing to the arms, chest, and 
body in cases of measles, small-pox, and scarlet 
fever, so as to reach all the organic parasites 
which may be developing there; and we believe 
the further development of the infectious para- 
sites will be arrested, the disease cut short, and 
the power of infecting other persons be destroyed. 

In the incipient stage of diphtheria, the same 
treatment should be employed, and the further 
progress of the disease will be checked. In 
addition, the corrosive sublimate solution should 
be used with care as a spray to the throat or as a 
gargle several times a day—avoiding swallowing 
any quantity of it, of course. Small doses of the 
cyanide of mercury, say 1-100 of a grain, may 
also be given to check the disease, every two or 
three hours. A new disinfectant called asepsin, 
two grains to one ounce of water, is very useful 
to spray or gargle the throat, and is entirely safe. 
In epidemic dysentery, minute doses of arsenite 
of copper, say 1-100 grain tablet, dissolved in 
four ounces of water, of which one teaspoonful 
given very frequently will cure, and given at 
longer intervals will prevent the parasites from 
taking hold vf the mucous membranes of the 
mouth and alimentary canal. This medicine also 
will prevent the development of typhoid fever, 
and cut short any attack that may arise, by 
destroying the infectious parasites. 

Properly handled under the advice of an intel- 
ligent physician, miracles almost, so to speak, 
may be effected by and through the use of corro- 
sive sublimate in cholera, yellow fever, small- 
pox, scarlatina, and diphtheria, while arsenite of 

copper is the specific agent in typhoid fever and 
all serious affections of the bowels, as diarrhea, 
chronic dysentery, cholera infantum, etc. 

Remarks on the cattle disease, and some deduc- 
tions, will close this series. 





CoLoR AND COMPLEXION.—The artist will 
employ, for a brunette, brilliant yellows and 
splendid reds. A jonquil-colored ribbon, a sear- 
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let camelia in the black tresses, a poppy-colored 
bodice, partially softened by Chantilly iace, will 
give a dashing character to the figure so deco- 
rated, and, instead of diminishing its effect, will 
add to it new force. But, if we have to deal with 
a delicate brunette with slightly jaded features, 
or a brunette whose skin is comparatively fair 
and eyes of a velvety black, we must no longer 
make use of striking and decided colors. Here, 
on the contrary, soft tints should be employed, 
especially pale-blue, because that is the shade 
which approaches nearest to white, without 
having its rawness. 

If the hair of a blonde is golden or red, it 
ought without doubt to be accompanied by its 
complementary color; a dark violet velvet bon- 
net, a tuft of violets in the hair, a deep lilac 
dress will go with it marvelously well. There 
is another color which suits all shades of red 
hair—green of a medium intensity. If the com- 
plexion of the blonde is delicate and fresh, an 
orange, Turkey, or ruby red will set off the 
freshness and delicacy, partly by similarity, 
partly by contrast. Women who are placed, so 
to speak, in the half-shades of color, may wear 
either what suits brunettes or blondes, provided 
the tones of their dress and ornaments be sub- 
dued in proportion to the degree of warmth in 
their complexion. Pure yellow or deep red does 
not suit chestnut hair, even if dark; but half- 
tints, such as pale yellow, maize, deep yellow, 
turquoise blue and hazy blue, harmonize well 
with the neutral character of these natural 
colors. As to those who have ash-colored hair, 
eyes blue as the sea or sea-green, their delicate 
and extreme softness calls for half-warm tints, 
with suggestions of neutral gray or pale blue. 
Black velvet gives them fairness without detract- 
ing from the distinction and delicacy which are 
the characteristics of their complexion. 


AnouT ORANGES.—As well acquainted with 
the orange as we all are, it is very seldom that 
we stop to think how many varieties of this 
fruit there are, or where they come from. Brazil 
alone produces fortytwo different species; St. 
Michel’s has two or more kinds, the pale thin- 
skinned variety and the large luscious sweet 
kind. The Citrus nobilis is the sweet orange of 
India, and has been there from ancient times, 
possibly indigenous to the northeast frontier, 
and has only been introduced into Europe in 
modern times; the tree is more slender than 
that of Citrus aurantium, the sweet orange-tree 
of Europe, the fruit is depressed at the ends, 
and the rind is full of large oil-glands, and 
separates easily from the pulp, which lies more 
or less loosely in the skin, as in a bag. 

Jaffa oranges are much larger and finer than 
the Spanish, yet they have only recently been 
carried to other countries. Exportation is still 
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attended by considerable difficulty, owing to 
unavoidable delays in trans-shipment which 
often cause a goud deal of damage to the fruit, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

T& Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
COOKING FOR THE SICK. 

Meat Jelly.—Cut some beef into very smal] 
pieces and carefully remove all the fat. Put it in 
an earthen jar with alternate layers of the best 
isinglass (it is more digestible than gelatine) 
until the jar is full. Then add a teacupful of 
water with a little salt, cover it down closely, 
and cook it all day in a very slow oven. In the 
morning, scald a jelly-mould and strain the 
liquid into it. It will be quite clear, except at 
the bottom, where will be the brown sediment 
such as is in all beef-tea, and it will turn out ing 
shape. It is of course intended to be-eaten cold, 
and is very useful in cases where hot food is for. 
bidden, or as a variety from the usual diet. 

Savory Beef-Tea.—Take three pounds of beef 
chopped up finely, three leeks, one onion with 
six cloves stuck into it, one small carrot, a little 
celery-seed, a small bunch of herbs, consisting of 
thyme, marjoram, and parsley, one teaspoonful 
of sali, half a teacupful of mushroom ketchup, 
and three pints of water. Prepare according to 
the directions given in the first recipe. 

The next two are recommended as useful in 
eases of lingering convalescence. The basis is 
beef-tea, prepared by any of the above recipes, 
and eggs, cream, and farinaceous foods are added 
to it. 

Sago Cream.—Boil one ounce of sago in a 
quarter of a pint of water till it is quite tender; 
add one pint of boiling cream, one quart of beef- 
tea, and the yolks of four fresh eggs. 

Beef Broth.—Take one and a half pounds of 
finely minced beef, one quart of cold water, a 
little salt, and two ounces of rice or barley. 
Simmer for four hours, then boil for ten minutes, 
strain, skim off the fat, and serve. 

Beef-Tea Custard.—This may be served alone, 
either ot cr cold, or a few small pieces can be 
put into a cup of beef-tea, which is thus trans- 
ferred into a kind of soupe royale. Beat up an 
egg in a cup, add a small pinch of salt, and 
enough strong beef-tea to haif fillthe cup; butter 
a tiny mould, and pour in the mixture. Steam 
it for twenty minutes, and turn it out in a shape. 

We began by speaking of “beef” tea, but it 
scarcely needs to be said that any of the above 
recipes can be varied by substituting, either 
wholly or in part, veal, mutton, or chicken for 
the beef. 

How to make Beefsteaks Tender.—Prick them 
with a fork and sprinkle over with vinegar, and 
hang them up while they will keep good. 
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FASHIONS 


NEURALGIA.—The great prevalence of neural- 
gia—or what commonly goes by that name—should 
be regarded as a warning condition, indicative 
of a low state of health, which must render 
those who are affected with this painful malady 
especially susceptible to the invasion of diseases 
of an aggressive type. Neuralgia indicates a 
depressed state of vitality, and nothing so rapidly 
exhausts the system as pain, that prevents sleep 
and agonizes both body and mind. It is worth 
while to note the condition it bespeaks and the 
constitutional danger of which it is a warning. 

A good store of fat for use of fuel is not to be 
despised in fortifying the system against this 
painful trouble, and hygienic principles should 
be adhered to. Systematic bathing the afflicted 
parts is excellent, and friction with the hand. 
Also a flannel wrung out of hot water and 
thickly sprinkled with black pepper is said to 
be good, and the following is recommended for 
neuralgic headache: ‘Squeeze the juice of a 
lemon into a small cup of strong coffee and 
drink.” This will usually afford relief. Tea is 
said to increase neuralgic pain, and should not 
be used by persons afiected with it. Hot mustard- 
water is also a safe application and oftentimes 
effectual in quieting the pain, but the constitu- 
tional treatment is the only permanent cure. 

In speaking of this dread disease, an old 
physician once remarked: “After all, to build 
up and fortify the constitution is the grand idea,” 
and I have thought of it many times. Needless 
waste of vitality in any direction is wrong. 

Overwork, lack of sleep, undue exposure to 
cold, all tell upon the constitution, and, in the 
end, show results. Because someone with strong 
health and robust vigorous habits accomplishes 
a certain amount of work in a given time, is no 
reason why her neighbor, with much less life- 
force, should attempt the same. This is a com- 
mon but very unwise ambition on the part of 
housekeepers, which often brings pain and 
trouble as consequences. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fig. 1.—Hovussr-DREss, OF DELICATE FAWN- 
COLORED NuN’s-VEILING. The skirt has a ruffle 
at the bottom, with a narrow heading. The bod- 
ice, of the material, is pointed back and front 
and: slightly gathered on the bust; the upper 
part is of rich brown brocade, both back and 
front. The sleeves have deep cuffs of the bro- 
cade. 

Fig. 11.—EVENING-DREss, OF BLACK SPOTTED 
NET, worn over a dark-crimson silk. The bot- 
tom of the skirt is trimmed with three puffings 
of the silk, covered with the net. The bodice 
has a full silk plastron back and front, and 
bretelles are formed of the black lace.. The 
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sides are also covered with the lace, as well as 
the sleeves. A full. ruffle basque, which termi- 
nates in a jabot at the back of the skirt, is put 
on at the waist. 

Fig. 111.—HovuskE-DrEss, oF THIN ‘WILLOW- 
GREEN WOOLEN. The skirt down the front and 
at the side, as well as the right side of the bodice, 
is done in woven-in embroidery. Sleeves full. 
A silk ruffle on the left side, and a silk sash tied 
in a large loop, complete this pretty costume. 

Fic. 1v.—WALKING-DREss, OF STONE-GRAY 
DELAINE. The skirt has one deep and rather 
scant ruffle. The blue cloth jacket has two rows 
of pearl buttons, as well as a button on each side 
of the collar and on each sleeve. Blue sailor- 
shaped hat, trimmed with cream-colored ribbon. 

Fic. v.—DReEss, oF IvoRY-COLORED NUN’s- 
VEILING, spotted with gold, suitable for house or 
garden-party wear. ‘The skirt is plain. The 
bodice, which is slightly full, is ornamented by 
four bands of satin ribbon, the three upper ones 
of which are set on at the arm-seams; the lower 
one passes to the back and terminates in four or 
five short loops and short ends, giving the effect 
of a double bow and not of a sash. The sleeves 
are full, the lower part made of rows of the 
Ribbon Colored silk  searf. 
Garden-party hat of white muslin, trimmed with 
pink chiffon and pink roses. 


ribbon. collar. 


FIG. VI.— VISITING-DREss, OF CREAM-COLORED 
INDIA SILK, figured with carnations. The skirt 
is trimmed in front with two graduated bands 
of dark-blue figured silk. The jacket bodice is 
finished at the waist with a deep plaited basque 
of the India silk, and opens over a pointed jacket 
of the figured blue silk. Sleeves of the blue 
silk. Small lace bonnet, trimmed with carna- 
tions. 

Fig. vi1.—Dress, oF DELICATE GRAY Fovu- 
LARD, spotted with white. The bottom is trimmed 
with a deep embroidered flounce. The waist has 
a pointed black velvet belt. The cloak is of gray 
cloth, with high-shoulder sleeves, and is embroid- 
ered in gray braid. Hat of gray straw, trimmed 
with bluets or ragged-robins. 

Fig. VIII.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLACK AND 
WHITE SHEPHERD’s-PLAID. The bottom is 
trimmed with a narrow band of black velvet. 
The full bodice has a Swiss-shaped belt formed 
of black velvet, and a Henry II puffing of the 
plaid below the waist. Full sleeves to the elbows ; 
below that, tight sleeves of the plaid, with velvet 
cuffs. Velvet collar. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with swallow’s wings and buttercups. 

Fie. 1Ix.—HoME-DREss, OF HELIOTROPE 
PoNGEE. The skirt is edged with two plissé 
frills, and the basque with one. The bands 
which simulate a corselet on bodice, and the long 
ends on skirt, are of violet velvet. The front of 
neck has a V-shaped vest of embroidery. 
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Fig. X.—WALKING-DREsS, OF GREEN AND 
BLUE WOOLEN PLAID. The skirt is quite plain, 
with a braided seam down the front. The deep 
jacket opens over a waistcoat of the material 
and is caught together by bone buttons; same 
kind of buttons on the pockets and _ sleeves, 
Black felt bonnet, trimmed with black feathers. 

Fig. X1.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLUE AND 
WHITE STRIPED Mounarr. The skirt is trimmed 
with three rows of shell-quilled blue silk. The 
bodice has a ruching of the same silk around the 
opening, which shows as a plaited front of blue 
and white striped silk. Sleeves of white silk, 
with cuffs of the blue and white striped silk. 
Hat of white straw, with a wreath of pink roses. 

Fig. X11.—HAt, oF BLACK STRAW, trimmed 
with cream-colored crépon and cream-colored 
jetted net. 

Fic. x111.—BLAcK SuURAH BopiIce, made full 
with a plaited plastron of the silk, edged with 
a silk ruffling. Black satin belt, with a rosette 
in front. Full sleeves, buttoning at the wrist. 

FiG.x1v.—BoNNET, OF WHITE STRAW, trimmed 
with black velvet loops and full wreath of varie- 
gated pansies. 

Fig. xv.—Hat, oF Brown StrRAw, trimmed 
with brown ribbon and feathers. 

Figs. XVI AND XviII.—Two NEW-STYLE PAR- 
ASOLS, one covered with plaid silk, the other with 
figured India silk. When a woman possesses 
several street-dresses, frequently has a 
parasol to match one or more of them, ‘as they are 
not very expensive if unlined and made of 
gingham or of the material of a cheap dress. 

Fig. Xvi1.—Hat, oF BLACK STRAW, trimmed 
with wings, ribbon, and a bunch of iris. 


she 


Fig. X1x.—BonNET, OF COARSE BLACK STRAW, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and a wreath 
of yellow cowslips with black centres. 

Fig. XX.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE, with stripes 
meeting in a point on the back of the arm. 

GENERAL REMARKS. — Changeable silks , and 
foulards are the newest spring things out, and 
very pretty they are; they are of all pretty and 
quaint designs, and the varying colors catch and 
fix the eye as no other goods do. 

Shepherd’s-plaids, small checks, and stripes are 
pretty in the woolen goods, and come in all 
colors. 

Zephyr-cloths, which used to be called Scotch 
ginghams, are extremely beautiful in color this 
year. Some are in stripes, and others in plaids, 
large or small, and make charming sun mer 
dresses. 

Foulards and India silks are more sought for 
than ever, and make perhaps the most serviceable 
dresses, a. they are suitable for so many occa- 
sions. All sorts of flowers and other designs 
eover black, white, and other colored grounds, 
pale-blue and lilac being perhaps the prettiest. 


FASHIONS. 





Organdies and “ painted muslins,” as they were 
called in our grandmothers’ days, have been 
revived, and pretty and dainty they are. The 
grounds are usually white; but écru, pink, and 
other colors are seen. On these are strewed roses 
and rosebuds, bluets or ragged-robins, pinks, 
morning-glories, chrysanthemums, and whole 
gardens of flowers, though but one kind only is 
seen on one dress; the flowers are not mixed. 

The woolen dresses are usually made with a 
basque or with a postillion skirt at the back and 
pointed front; but, as the woolen material is not 
heavy, a gathered basque may be worn, set on 
the waist of the dress. 

The ginghams and organdies and all thin goods 
are generally round-waisted and worn with belts, 
or are more or less full in the bodice. 

Bell skirts are still used for woolens or silks, 
but these do not answer for thinner materials; 
the latter must be gathered, but not made too 
full in front. 

All sorts of sleeves are worn, provided. they are 
rather loose and rather high at the shoulders; 
but excessive width or height is not popular. 

Coats and jackets are still popular, cut to fit the 
figure, and quite jaunty they are. A few sack- 
coats have made their appearance; these have 
the back quite straight, with no seams fitting it 
to the figure. A coat of this kind is not so 
stylish, perhaps, as the tighter one ; but, in view 
of the coming warm weather, it will be more 
comfortable than the tightly buttoned one. 

Bonnets are small and worn very much on the 
top of the head, not coming down much in 
front; some of the new spring ones look like 
wreaths of flowers, with a little lace mixed in. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—DREss, OF DARK-GRAY CASHMERE, 
for a girl. The bodice and upper part of the 
skirt are laid in tucks and stitched. There is a 
trimming of blue cashmere around the bottom 
of the skirt, around the waist, the collar and 
cuffs, which is ornamented with feather-stitching. 

Fia. 11.—Boy’s CosTUME, OF PLAID FLANNEL. 
Skirt kilt-plaited. The blouse waist is made of 
cream-colored flannel, and has a ruffle of the 
same down the front. Broad leather belt. Over- 
jacket of cream serge, wide collar at the back, 
revers in front, and deep cuffs. 

Fig. 111.—YOUNG GIRL’s DREss, OF TERRA- 
CoTTA AND GRAY STRIPED SUMMER WOOLEN. 
The skirt is quite plain and has two pockets. 
Bodice slightly full at the neck, with a bias fold 
reaching from the shoulder to the waist on the 
left side. Bias collar and cuffs. 

Fic. 1v.—NEW-STYLE BONNET FOR A LITTLE 
GrirRu. It is of straw, trimmed with satin ribbon 
and feathers curling over the brim. 
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